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For the Companion. 
JESSA. 


“Jack! oh, Jack! wait a minute, please!” 
And Jessa rushes down the garden walk, just as 
her shuts the little gate, wi i ay 
— : “r : ; t “ 1 a a — | | ever he is. 
: ae — ee ee ene eee tee ————— “Jessa, tell me, dear. Tell your auntie what 
light blue, five yards, about as narrow as that,” NP Ter a NS 


‘ aie ea . ’ it is you mean todo? Where will you seek him? 
holding up two thin fore fingers, to indicate the Aw y 3 . om 


| train at 6.30. Will you drive me to the depot, 
doctor? Oh, Aunt Martha, do not oppose me! 
I told you once I would walk through fire if 
Jack called me. I am going to him. No one 
must stop me. Tam going to my brother, wher- 


P / \ HEN Suppose he should come home meanwhile? 
om , o Hi EN i d Would he not blame me for allowing you to go 
“Are you sure that’s all?’ asks Jack, gravely, W957, ay ° ; 


on such an errand, alone? And I cannot go with 
| you. I am chained here.”’ 
| ‘Poor auntie, Jack will not come,”’ said Jessa, 
| gently. ‘“‘You must be good to me; you must 
| let me go alone. There is no other way.” 
Dr. Stephens nodded gravely, **She must go; 
it is best.” 

Jessa flew up stars to change her clothes, and 
‘in less than ten minutes was skimming along 
! the road to the depot beside her kind old friend, 

who grumbled a little because he was delayed 
from the “‘urgent case at Stillwell.” 


making the entry in his note-book. ‘“Won’t 
you try to think of something else, so you can. 
come panting down to the depot after me?” 

“Please don’t forget! You are coming back 
in the 5.11 train? That’s all, except good-by.” 
And Jessa holds up her little brown face to be 
kissed. 

“Take care of yourself, pigeon,”’ said Jack, 
pinching her dimpled chin. 

“Never mind me,” retorts Jessa, gaily, clinging 
round his arm an instant with both hands. | 
“Take care of yourself, old John; then I’ll be | 
taken care of.’’ | 

So they part. Jack strides off down the; 
shaded road with the swift, swinging gait of ' 
careless seventeen. Jessa goes back along the 





| What a scene it was!—the great, dark, echo- 

ing barn lit up by dim lanterns placed beside the 
| pallets that strew the floor; the vagueness and 
| obscurity; the shifting groups of figures, looking 





walk where the towering lilacs are in blossom— —“‘Dear, best auntie, I've found out something | with her impatience, and tries to quiet the unea-| scarcely human as they moved about; the little 
“And the trees are showering down about you! You’re just a little bit jealous of | siness of deferred hope. | red points of light that flared out of the dark- 


Doubles of thin leaves in shadow Jack. You think I love him somuchI have no} ‘He must come soon. Perhaps he has stopped | ness; the rough, heavy rafters, with their great 


On her shining hair and face.” - | . a . 3 
heart left for any one else. Yes, I know you do, | on the way to talk with some one on business; | black shadows; all combined to make such pict- 


She, too, walks quickly, and sends her fresh ae | ‘ ; : : 
ets. eee Sees SOe eee €s)s | but it ismot the truth. [love you, Aunt Martha, | perhaps he is preparing some surprise for his | uresque effects as Rembrandt would have de- 
clear voice before her as she goes,— | | 


ER Me | for your goodness, —please to listen,—because | sister” — : ‘ ' | lighted to copy. — 
Of ail the glad new year; you were so kind to us both when we were left, _A little carriage drives up quickly and stops at; Jessa was pressing in from the crowd that sur- 
Of all the glad new year, mother, | alone in the world. As long as you live, I shall | the gate; a gray-haired gentleman alights, and | rounded the threshold, when a man in railway 
The maddest, merriest day” — | never feel that Iam an orphan. I know exactly is half way to the porch before Jessa can greet | uniform restrained her gently. 
“We can never tell what to-morrow will be un- | what I love you for. him. | “Only wounded in here, miss. No admit- 
til it comes,” quietly says Aunt Martha, looking| “But Jack—oh,I can’t tell you or anybody | Dry, Stephens! Aunt Martha was hoping you | tance.” 
up from her darning, as the girl pauses in the /about that love! He is just Jack to me, and | would come.” |+ “Oh, the wounded!” Jessa’s sweet, shudder- 
porch-way. ‘‘Never mind, Jessa; it is quite as | that means everything.” | “Good-evening, miss. Can’t stay a minute. | ing voice repeated. “Yes, I want to see the 
pleasant to anticipate as to realize.” Jessa broke off suddenly. Tears were flashing | Just called with the quinine for your aunt,’’ he wounded first. May I come in, please?’ 
“But I do know what to-morrow will be, | in her eyes, and a little sob rose to her lips. | said, briskly. | ‘Are you in search of some one?” 


auntie,” replied the smiling girl, opening her; “Child,” says Aunt Martha, tenderly, “‘Jessa,| Nevertheless he followed Jessa into the house, | “I am looking for my brother. They said I 
dark eyes wide. “I know it will be my birth-' dear, I did not mean to hurt you. There, go! and into the room where Aunt Martha was sit- ;might go through the other place, where the 





day, my fourteenth birthday, and I know I shall now, and get the gloves. If your love for Jack | ting. | dead are, but I cannot,—not until lam sure he 

have a party, and—and—plenty of fun.” gives you patience to learn fine darning, then I} ‘Glad to see you look so well. I’m ina tre-|is not here. Perhaps you can tell me. He is 
“Suppose it should rain, Jess,—how then?” | will admit it has a use.”’ mendous hurry. Urgent case at Stillwell. No, | dressed in light clothes, tall, with light hair and 
“Well, then I should have Jack all to myself,| “Oh, but I should never like to darn as con-| thanks, can’t sit down. Take three times a day, | blue eyes” — 

—that’s better than a party, any time, auntie.” | stantly as you do, not even for Jack,” Jessa an- | as before.” | And Jessa turned her face away and leaned 
Jessa sits down on the door-sill, clasps her! swered, laughing, with dew-drops on her lashes. | “But, doctor, do rest a moment. Tea is just| her head against the rough door, pressing her 

hands round her knees, and looks thoughtfully | ‘Your work is like Penelope’s web.” ready.” | hands hard against her brave, bursting heart. 

across the garden space. ‘Do you know, aunt,| “It is twice as useful, dear. Besides, I don’t} ‘Utterly impossible. Obliged all the same.; ‘Go in, you poor child,” said the man, kindly, 


Ithink if Jack could be here with me all the | think Penelope had rheumatism in both feet. | Sad railway accident this! terrible! terrible!/ laying his hand gently on her shoulder. “Dll 
time, so I might see him every day, instead of If she had, no wonder she kept her hands at; Culpable negligence somewhere. Well, such | trust you not to cry out or make a fuss if you 
once a week, I should be just too happy to live?) work.” | things will happen. Wish you good-evening.”” | do find him. It disturbs the wounded and an- 
Oh, well, there’s no use talking about it! But “Dear Aunt Martha, you will have wings by-| ‘Railway accident!’’ repeated Aunt Martha, noys the surgeons, and their work is hard 
if he stays with Uncle Mark two years longer, | and-by, for sitting still so long in this world.” | ‘“‘When? where? We have heard nothing of it.’ | enough. Bea woman now.” 
then he can go into business for himself, and , Jessa scampered off, and soon the whole house} ‘‘Scarcely an hour ago, not twelve miles away, Jessa could not answer; but as she passed, she 
then we'll keep house together,—Jack says so.” | and garden rang again with her joyous singing. | on the Eastern Road, near Miltown. Collision— | looked up in the man’s pitying face. He nod- 
“What will you do, one of these days, when | eat train from New York wrecked. Telegram came | ded, as if she had thanked him with words, and 
Jack is married, Miss Jessa? Do you ever think It is late in the afternoon. in while I was at the depot. Large number | said, quickly, ‘“‘That’s nothing; that’s all right,” 
of that?’ The shadow of the lilac-trees have swept | killed and wounded.” and she went forward alone. 
“Jack will never marry,’”’ said Jessa, confi- | round from the gravel walk, and stretch far-| “How shocking! Collision, did yousay? My! No one spoke to her or noticed her as she 
dently. “We are going to live all our lives to- | reaching arms along the garden wall and across | nephew went to town this morning—Jessa, dar- passed on her sad search. 
gether, and grow old, and always be happy. No the porch.. There Don, the house-dog, lies ling, no! you must not be frightened” — The doctors and their helpers were busy with 
one in the world can ever make Jack so happy | asleep, disturbed in his rest by phantoms of cats} “I am not frightened—not yet,” but her face | the sufferers. Now and then a groan or cry of 
as I can,” she added, her face flushing with girl- or other lawful game. From the pursuit of | was paler than ashes, and she laid her little trem- pain sounded through the stillness. Jessa 
ish pride. | these bright but baseless visions, he arouses | bling hand on the doctor’s arm. | moved from pallet to pallet, all her agonized 
“And you think Jack will always be Mr. | himself now and then, by a short bark, after! “The down train from New York,”—she spoke | soul in her wistful dark eyes, as one by one she 


Prince and Paragon, alone and sovereign?” which he looks around sheepishly, blinks lazily, | very slowly,—“the 5.11—it is wrecked, and peo- | scanned the helpless figures. 





; “Think?” repeated Jessa, indignantly. ‘There and goes to sleep again. ple are killed?” Near the upper end of the barn, a little apart 
‘sno one alive I would compare with Jack, and, In the garden’s luxuriance of bloom and shad-| “Not many, I hope, dear; but there has cer; | from the others, was the little bed by which she 
there never will be! I must go now and mend | OW, Jessa’s tall, thin figure paces to and fro. | tainly been an accident—and—and”— | sank on her knees. Some kind Christian had 


his gloves. Aunt Martha, will you show me | She is dressed in white; her dark hair fallsin| ‘Dr. Stephens, have you come to bring sad_ placed a white pillow under the curly head, and 
how to do them nicely? He laughed at the oth-| two long braids to her waist, and she carries a | news tous? Have they told you Jack is killed?” ‘the comely boyish face lay upturned and quiet 
ers, and said, ‘Jess, is this your work? The | book open in her hand. | “Child, what questions? Do I look like aj as she had seen it in sleep. ‘ Breast, arm and 
Stitches look like cats’ teeth.’ So they did, ex-; The afternoon stillness lies on everything; | bearer of ill news? No names have come in as| shoulder, from which the clothing had been torn 
actly. And he said, ‘I guess I'll send them to though sometimes a bird hops from bough to | yet, and besides—nonsense! You are not even away, were swathed in bandages of wet linen. 


the Centennial, to the Department for Woman’s | bough with a musical note of impatience or con- | sure your brother was on the train.” Jessa knelt, without word or cry. She placed 

Industry,’ ”? tentment. Who can tell the meaning of thecry| ‘Yes, Iam sure,” said Jessa, calmly. “If he her quivering hand above his heart. It was 
“So Jack has made you ashamed of your| it utters? | had waited for a later train, he would have tele- beating with the pulse of strength and youth. 

darning? I never could do that,” Aunt Martha, Down among the flower-beds the bees are | graphed, and if he were alive and unhurt after Jack opened his blue eyes, and as they rested on 

quietly rejoined. , droning, blundering into the wrong flowers, and | the accident, he would have sent usa message her face, said, dreamily, “Can’t you get me a 
Jessa laughed. She rose from her station on , out again; tired, perhaps, after their long day’s at once.” drink of water, pigeon?” 

the door-step, and put her slender arm round | work, or giddy with too much clover. | She spoke like one in a dream; hereyes stared| Jessa kissed him; then went to the nearest 


Aunt Martha’s neck with an impulsive, childish Jessa loiters nervously up and down. It was fixedly before her. Suddenly, with a start, she doctor, who happened to be taking a breathing 
Caress, | long ago time for Jack’s return. She reasons cried, “I must go to Jack! I can catch the up-' spell, and was winding up his watch. 
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“Please may he have a drink? May Jack 
have a drink of water?” 

“Who is Jack?’ asked the doctor, smiling; 
but he followed her over to the little bed. 

“Oh, yes, water or anything he wants. There’s 
wine on that feed-chest, in the corner. Nothing 
but severe bruises in your case, my boy, thank 
your lucky stars! You'll be strong enough to 
go home by morning.” 

“Oh, doctor, thank you!”’ said Jessa; ‘‘thank 
you! thank you!”’ But, like a brave little wom- 
an, she would not give way even to her joy just 
yet. 

When she had held the water to Jack’s lips, 
and made his head more comfortable on its pil- 
low, she laid her face down beside his. Her 
tears flowed silently, and only God heard the 
fervent thanks of her grateful heart. 

“My Jack!”’ she said, softly. It was all she 
cared to say. Her fingers twined and folded 
round the dear hand that had not strength to 
answer her caress. 

“But how on earth did you come here, Jess?” 

“Oh, I came, dear! I had to come, you know. 
And the doctor said you would be strong enough 
to go home to-morrow, Jack, darling! Hasn’t 
God been good to us? And, after all, ‘to-mor- 
row will be the happiest day in all the glad new 
year.’”’ MAry AINGE DE VERE. 
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For the Companion. 
WITHOUT A HOME. 


‘He has no right to be unhappy; no right to 
look sad, and keep himself apart from the young 
and gay!’’ exclaimed a young lady, in reference 
to a fellow-guest at a summer watering-place. 
“Don’t you think it is half affectation?’ she 
asked of an old gentleman, who seemed the 
chosen friend of the misanthrope. 

“No,” was the reply. ‘“‘He is above affecta- 
tion. He is one of the noblest young men I 
ever met.” 

“Ts he in ill health?” 

“No; physically I call him a perfect specimen 
of a man.” 

“Is he troubled about money matters?” 

“No. He has a good business, and has a mod- 
erate fortune for so young a man to have made 
by his own skill and energy.” 

“Then he has been crossed in love,” said the 
little tease, laughing. “I have guessed out his 
trouble now.”’ 

“He never was in love, to my certain knowl- 
edge. I never knew him to pay the slightest 
attention to any lady,’’ was the reply. 

“Perhaps has just buried some 
friend,”’ said the puzzled girl, solemnly. 

“No, it is worse than that.’ 

“Worse than death? 


he dear 


Nothing is worse than 
that!” exclaimed the giddy girl, in surprise. 

“You are mistaken again,” said the old gen- 
tleman. ‘There are things worse even than the 
death of dear friends.” 

“What can they be?” 

“Sin is worse than death. It would be easier 
for me to bury a beloved son than to see him 
sinning against God and his fellow-men.”’ 

“Then some one he loves is very wicked?” 

TT.” 

The young girl was thoroughly puzzled. She 
could think of no more questions to ask; so she 
only looked inquiringly in the kind face of the 
old gentleman. Seeing her perplexity as well 
as her curiosity, he returned her questioning 
gaze, and said, with a smile, “You would like 
me to answer your first question very much, 
would you not?” 

“Yes, sir, very much.”’ 

“Will you answer me a question first?” 

“Yes, any one you please to ask.” 

“Well, this morning I listened to a conver- 
sation between two young ladies on the piazza, 
and one of them said, ‘I will go to Europe with 
my friends this fall, whether my parents con- 
sent or not. [am so sick of home that I actu- 
ally hate it!" Who was that young lady?” 

The pretty face of the young girl turned crim- 
son as she replied, “Oh, I must be honest. It 
was I myself. But Iam so sick of being poked 
up at home!"’ 

“Ab? 

“Yes, sir; but what has that to do with the 
question I asked of you?” 

“A great deal. The trouble with you is that 
you are ‘so sick of home’—with fond parents, 
brothers and sisters—that you ‘absolutely hate 
it!’ My young friend is so hungry for a home 
and a mother, that he cannot be happy, but has 
a constant longing and craving that threatens 
him with a settled melancholy.” 

“How strange!” 

“It might not seem so strange if you knew all 
his story.” 

“Do tell me it, please, and perhaps T can do 
something for him.” 
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“No, that is impossible. No one on earth can 
do that, I fear,’”’ said the good man. 

“Tell me, so that I can pity him, then,” said 
the impulsive girl. 

“No, but I will tell you, so that you may profit 
by the story, and learn to value the home and 
the friends God has in mercy given you. Let us 
take this quiet corner, and settle ourselves for 
half an hour away from the crowd. Here is the 
story: 

“It was on a dark, stormy night, some thirty 
years ago, that a physician of reputation ina 
neighboring town roused a worthy couple in this 
city from their sleep, took a roll of something 
he handled very carefully from under the buffa- 
lo robe, and went into their house. 

“He told them he had come on an errand of 
mercy to merciful persons. Then he opened a 
rich shawl and drew from its folds a lovely ba- 
by. ‘Here,’ he said, ‘is a little beggar, crying for 
love and a home.” 

“Then he told them that a lady, well known 
to him, gentle and lovely, had married against 
the will of her parents, and been disowned by 
them, simply because her husband was poor. 
She lived very happily, in a modest way, always 
hoping to be, at an early day, reconciled to her 
friends. But not long after the birth of her lit- 
tle child, her young husband met with sudden 
death, and she was left penniless and in ill 
health. 

“The doctor was regarded by her as her only 
real friend, and she plead with him to make 
peace between her and her offended parents, 
that they might receive her now in her desola- 
tion. 

“This was no easy task; but, without speaking 
of the baby, he wrought at last upon their sym- 
pathy so far that they consented to take her 
home, 

“Then the poor innocent little baby came up 
for discussion. The doctor had not even told of 
his existence, and the poor young widow, not 
able to take care of herself, dared not stand at 
the door from which she had been thrust rudely 
away, with a burden still heavier than herself 
for mother and sisters to bear. She was wild 
with anxiety. 

“Then the doctor’s wit was called into play. 
Whether he acted wisely or not, he induced the 
broken-hearted young creature to trust her baby 
with him for a while, till she gained a little 
strength, when she could tell her parents about 
it, and open a way for it to their hearts. He 
pledged himself solemnly to care for it as if it 
were his child, either in his own house or that 
of some competent friend. 

“On that advice the young motheracted. She 
wrapped it in her rich shawl, and sent her dia- 
mond ring to the woman who should care for it 
till she was able to claim it and redeem the ring. 

“The baby was placed in the best of hands, 
but that very night the old doctor died very sud- 
denly, and all knowledge of the baby’s parent- 
age died with him, Every possible inquiry was 
made among the doctor’s regular patients, but 
the sad story was new to them all. 

“Perhaps his mother, who was very feeble, 
may have died soon after the doctor, before she 
had courage to reveal her secret. Be that as it 
may, the boy grew up, tenderly cared for, and 
was well educated by the good couple. 

“At a proper age, he went into the counting- 
room of a great sugar refinery; and then, feeling 
that he had started in life for himself, they were 
impelled by a sense of duty to reveal to him the 
sad story of his babyhood. 

“Till that hour George Weld had been one of 
the merriest of boys, making the house ring 
with his frolics, and keeping his school-fellows 
on the alert to avoid his pranks. From this 
hour, however, he was a different boy. A cloud 
had fallen over his pathway; his cheek lost its 
color, his form its sturdiness, and his eyes 
seemed to recede in their sockets, giving him 
this melancholy expression. His hair is already 
sprinkled with gray, and he is a sad man, old 
before his time.”’ 

“Can’t some one make him happy?” asked the 
tender-hearted girl. 

“No earthly comforter, my child. The mel- 
ancholy possibly is in part constitutional, and 
this has aggravated it. His foster parents did 
all they could to cheer him, and even went over 
all the long work of former years, going through 
the list of the old doctor's patients of that time, 
from his books, aided by his son. Many of the 
familes were extinct, and the story was new to 
those they found. 

“After a few years these kind old people died, 
leaving their property, some twenty thousand 
dollars, to George, as their ‘beloved son.’ With 
this he took a share in the ‘refinery,’ and has 
been most successful in business since then, and 
has always conducted himself in a way to gain 
the respect of all who know him.”’ 





“Why, then, can’t he be happy?’ asked the 
young girl. ‘“‘The good ought to be always 
happy.” 

“He suffers a real and constant hunger for a 
home and a mother. He thinks that perhaps 
somewhere in the world, that mother, who tore 
her heart in agony in trying to make a home for 
him, is wearing away her life with searching 
and longing for her son. 

“He has a picture of her in his mind, and | 
dreams almost every night that he has found her | 
in distress, and has taken her to a beautiful | 
home to be the joy of his life. 

‘He fancies that she may be near him, that he 
may see her at church, in company and in the | 
street. He is always studying faces to catch 
some glimpse of a likeness to his own; and for | 
the sake of his mother, whether living or dead, | 
he treats every woman, old-or young, with ten- 
der respect. Poor fellow! | 

“T fear he must carry that ‘gnawing hunger,’ 
as he calls it, to the grave with him. If he were | 
less of a man, this morbid feeling, against which | 
he struggles, would overcome him, and either | 
wholly unsettle his mind, or make him useless | 
and selfish. As it is, however, he pities every 
childless woman and motherless child, and does 
all he can to make homes for such as are not, 
like himself, helplessly homeless. He would 
have been horror-stricken to have heard you say, 
‘Iam so sick of home that I positively hate it.’ 

“If you are ever tempted to scorn God’s great 
goodness again, my child, think of my young 
friend who is so hungry for a home that he would 
give every dollar he owns to find his mother, 
and toil for her daily bread, and make a home 
for himself, if it were only ina garret. Let Eu- 
rope alone till your kind parents are ready to 
accompany you thither; and never lay your head 
on your pillow without saying, ‘O God, I thank 
thee for my home and the tender love of my 
parents.’ ” 

“T think I never shall,”’ said the young girl, in 
a subdued tone; “‘but I wish Mr. Weld could be 
made happy.” 


7 
For the Companion. 
WHISKER AND MADAM BOND. 
By 0. A. G. 

“Human nature’s all alike. even in cats,’ old 
Mrs. Forbes used philosophically to remark at every 
trick of her sly gray cat, the despised of the neigh- 
borhood. We heard and laughed often, but it took 
Madam Bond to bring us to an appreciation of the 
statement. 

Not to mislead any one, I desire to state that Mad- 
am Bond is, or was,a hen. She came to us two 
years ago, uninvited, and seemingly allured by the 
comfort and seclusion of our henless yard. 

Whether she had suffered from the faults and foi- 
bles of her kind, and had abjured society through 
cynical views of life, we did not know. Nor could 
we ascertain where she rightfully belonged. None 
of the neighbors would own her, and no mild perse- 
cution could drive her away, so in a short time she 
established her position among us. 

Some fancied resemblance in her dignified waddle 
and round brown body to a queer little old woman, 
of childhood memory, caused irreverent Young 
America to bestow on her the name given above, 
and Madam Bond she remained to the end of her 
history. 

Our suspicions of her misanthropy were confirmed 
hy the fact that she was greatly displeased at any 
neighborly visits from the next-door poultry-yard, 
and, with beak and claws, resented all social cour- 
tesies offered by would-be friends. 

In all other respects Madam Bond was of unex- 
ceptionable conduct. She daily proclaimed her 
pride in a fresh, fair egg, discreetly hidden in the 
hay, which was as regularly transferred to the store- 
room basket, and she never molested the flower- 
beds or scratched among the early pea-vines. 

“But what has this to do with human nature in 
cats?” asks some logical reader. 

Patience, patience, dear critic. If one could not 
discourse of ten facts in relating one, and journey to 
Gilgal in order to describe what happened at Gath, 
what would become of story-tellers? We must have 
our privileges. 

As Madam Bond grew more at home, and gained 
ground in the family regard, one member’s aston- 
ishment and dissatisfaction increased proportion- 
ately. 

Whisker, the magnificent, the prince of cats, who 
had ruled our household ten years, and the sweep of 
whose stately tail had become as a marshal’s baton 
to us, became jealous. 

Common cats would have shown indifference, or 
made terms with the interloper. But Whisker is 
no common cat. His dark, striped fur and lordly 
mien proclaim him royal; elders and sages rise up 
to wait upon him; his is the easiest chair beside the 
ingle, from which not Kings or Presidents (did such 
magnates visit us) could dislodge him. 

Aut Whisker, aut mellus, might be said to be a 
family decree; it is certainly Whisker’s own motto, 
and he set out to make Madam Bond understand it. 
That this common brown hen, a plebeian stranger, a 
real Bohemian of hens, and a vagabond wanderer 


er. When he saw her actually eating from the 


same hand that daily prepared his own tidbits, jt 


was too much, and the battle began. 

In vain did we pet Whisker and coax him. He 
would leave the most promising hunt for rats, for. 
sake his cushion and abjure sleep, run wildly from 
the farthest corner of our premises, when le hearg 
Madam Bond called to dinner, or caught sound of 
her complacent “Cree-cree-cree,” as she waddleq 


| the piazza, pecking her food from Madchien’s fip. 


gers. 

“Meow-w-ow! Fts-s-s-s-s! Yo-0-o-w!”’ and Whisk. 
er would pounce down on the floor with a tiger-like 
spring, his tail four times its natural size, and the 
velvet sheath drawn back from his savage claws, 

For a time this apparition, breathing threatenings 
and slaughter, vanquished Madam Bond, and at its 
first signal she would retreat hastily and without 
dignity. 

But she had not cleared the yard of all intruders, 
to be a coward at last. So one day she rallied her 
forces, and Whisker received such an unexpected 
and ruthless attack in return as caused him for once 
not to stand upon the order of his going. 

And Madam Bond crooned a few self-approving 
little notes, and strutted victoriously up and down 
the piazza. 

After this the balance wavered. Sometimes 
Whisker, sometimes Madam Bond, carried the day, 
and the funny feud, with its varying results, was a 
part of the family entertainment. 

It was evident that a bold stroke for liberty was 
needful. One day, as Madchen held the pan of 
mixed meal and water, and called our one feathered 
pet, both rivals came racing—Madam Bond from the 
stable, with fluttering wings and outstretched beak, 
Whisker from his favorite field-haunt, where the 
saucy robins tempted him, with long, lithe leaps, and 
gleaming topaz eyes. 

By a hand’s breadth he reached the piazza first, 
gave the astonished Madam Bond a buffet with im- 
petuous paw that sent her reeling, and then,—can I 
hope to be believed ?—Whisker, the fastidions, who 
scarcely deigned to touch anything but rare roast 
beef, or oysters on the half-shell, and whose scom 
of brown bread or wheaten cakes was almost sub- 
lime,— Whisker fell upon that meal and water, and 
bolted it with starving haste, then turned and sat 
down in the empty pan, as one who should say,— 

“Behold the victor!” 

Very sick he looked, but very triumphant. He 
had eaten that which his stomach abhorred, but his 
soul was fed. Better any sacrifice than that his en- 
emy should eat again from the hand of the mistress 
he loved. Welcome meal and nausea, if so only 
could the conquering hero come! 

As Whisker rubbed his handsome head on Mad- 
chen’s arm, and purred sonorously, silent astonish- 
ment lapsed into ringing laughter, and the words of 
old Mrs. Forbes came involuntarily to our lips,— 

“Human nature’s all alike—even in cats.” 

Madam Bond? She never recovered the humilia- 
tion of this defeat. 

For a day or two she moped about the stable, 
clucking to herself in perplexed fashion, and deaf 
to all calls to dine on the piazza; then one morning 
she was not. 

In the night she must have taken counsel of her 
self, and chosen flight rather than ignominy. 

Certain it is that, like more illustrious bipeds, she 
“silently stole away,” and we have never seen her 
since. 

But Whisker sits in his chair by my side, watching 
my pen with patronizing air, and if a doubt of this 
true tale lurks in your mind, he is ready to bear wit- 
ness to its veracity. 





THE LITTLE DRUMMER. 


An illustration of the kindness of heart for which 
Queen Victoria is noted, may be seen in an anecdote 
of alittle drummer-boy. He was a bright, intelli- 
gent little fellow, about nine years of age, whose 
father had been killed at the battle of Inkermann. 

His mother, having three younger children toat 
tend to, applied to have her eldest child taken into 
the Regiment of the Guard, and he was duly enlist 
ed to “serve Her Majesty the Queen.” 

The boy was so small in stature, and yet so clean 
and smart in appearance, that he soon became the 
favorite of all, from the colonel downwards. How 
he came to be brought to the notice of the Queens 
thus told: 

The young Prince Arthur had begun to evinces 
taste for military life. By the Queen’s command, 
the drum-major of this battalion, stationed at 
Windsor, attended at the Castle to teach the Prince 
the drum. Her Majesty and the Prince Const 
were often present on these occasions. 

One day, the young Prince asked his tutor if there 
were any drummers in the Guards as small as him- 
self, the Prince. The drum-major mentioned the 
facts relating to the little soldier-boy. 

The Queen directed that the little fellow should 
be brought to the castle. 

The morrow saw the worthy non-commissioned 
officer and his tiny subordinate—the latter being # 
prim as brushing and pipe-clay could make him, with 
his fife under his arm, and his forage-cap set jaunti- 
ly on the side of his head—trudging up the castle 
hill towards the royal residence. 

On reaching the royal nursery, Her Majesty and 
the young Prince made their appearance. The 
drum-major and his little charge instantly sprang 
“attention,” and brought their hands to the salute; 
while Prince Arthur, with a cry of delight, hastened 





on the face of the earth, should share his home and 
friends, was not to be tolerated by a cat like Whisk- \ 


forward and began to ask his brother drummer & 
thousand and one questions. 
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The “pet of the regiment’ was naturally shy in 
sch august company; but he became re-assured 
when the Queen, taking him kindly by the hand, 
addressed a few motherly remarks to him. 

Then the royal drummer slung his drum, and 
alling upon the young guardsman to “play up,’ 
the latter responded to the invitation with “God 
gave the Queen,” the Prince joining in lustily the 
while upon his well-battered sheepskin. 

Her Majesty was greatly pleased with the audi- 
ence; she not only provided her novel guest with a 
good luncheon, but gave him a five-pound note for 
pis mother. 

Prince Arthur continued his studies on the drum 
for several months afterwards; and when they were 
concluded, the drum-major received from the 
Queen’s hands a handsome gold watch and chain 
pearing an inscription, together with the portrait of 
the Prince, dressed as a drummer, with his drum 
slung round his neck, 

————_+or—___—_- 
For the Companion. 
GEORGE’S BEAR. 

“Get the cows, George,”’ said grandfather; ‘it is 
almost sunset.”” 

It was in Maine, in June, We were hoeing pota- 
toes in the upper field. My cousin George had been 
living With us only six or seven weeks, and had not 
got fairly broken into farm life. At first, grand- 
father set him to do light work and chores. Hoeing 
tired him a good deal, and he was not sorry to drop 
his hoe and go after the cows, while the rest of us 
stayed to finish the last rows of potatoes. 

Going down through the hay-fields, stopping here 
and there to pick strawberries, George climbed the 
fence, and crossing the brook, went up through the 
pasture. 

The “cattle pasture” was an extensive, cleared 
tract, beyond the brook, on the mountain side. We 
could see the cattle and hear the faint sounds of the 
bell;away up near the upper edge of the pasture, 
where the woods began. On this newly-cleared land 
the strawberries were so plenty that one could gath- 
era ten-quart bucket full in an hour; and wild 
strawberries were still a rarity to George. 

But as he got near the upper edge of the pasture 
(meaning to go in through the bushes to get round 
the cattle), a much more exciting object than straw- 
berries met his eye. 

From among the brakes, at the foot of a rocky 
knoll covered with thick hornbeam and hazel-bush- 
es, a small animal, about as large as a fair-sized 
roasting-pig, suddenly ran out. Catching sight of 
George almost as soon as he saw it, the little ani- 
mal rose on its hind legs and sniffed at him inquir- 
ingly. 

It then made a “queer little noise,’’ George said, 
when lo! another just like it came tumbling out of 
the brakes, and rose on its hind feet, precisely as 
the first had done. 

Now we had that very afternoon seen a hedgehog, 
ata distance, browsing in the top of a poplar tree. 
But George had never seen a hedgehog close at 
hand; so he took these plump, rusty-brown little 
creatures for hedgehogs, and determined to capture 
one. 

He had a long stick in his hand, and stealing for- 
ward step by step, as the astonished little brutes 
stool up staring at him, he made a quick dash, and 
actually hit one of them. Both ran heels over head 
into the bushes, whimpering; George at their heels, 
cutting at them with his stick. 

But he did not chase them far. Before he had 
taken ten steps, he heard a loud growl; then a 
smashing of brush. Seized with sudden fright, he 
turned and ran out of the thicket as fast as he had 
tan in, for he had a glimpse of some large animal, 
as large as a cow, he thought, only black, coming 
straight at him. 

Scarcely had he got out of the bushes before the 
creature bounded out, not two rods behind. 

Ido not suppose that ever a boy beat George’s 
tunning time. It was down hill. He took long 
leaps over logs and knolls; for the beast was close 
upon him. He ran for dear life,—and he was a lad 
with long legs.” 

Meanwhile, the rest of us had finished hoeing and 
gone down to the house. The first we knew of 
George’s adventure, we saw him running in through 
the back lane, so out of breath that he dropped on 
the ground as soon as he came near us. 

“Why, George, what’s the matter?” grandfather 
exclaimed. ‘What are you running so for?” 

“0-0-0-oh! It—come—out! Oh! oh! got me— 
“most!” George gasped out. 

The breath was fairly gone out of him. He could 
hot get out another word. All he could do was to 
Pant and claw his hands into the grass. 

The hired men laughed; but knowing there must 
be Something the matter, we all ran out back of the 
barn to look. 

Up in the pasture, the cattle, of which there were 
twenty-five or thirty head, could be seen running 
about with their tails straight in the air, making the 
MQeerest of bawling noises. 

They were scouring along the upper edge of the 
Pasture, and gathering about one particular clump 
of bushes, bawling, pawing up the earth, and some 
of the oxen were even kneeling and goring the 
sound with their horns. 

“There’s some wild creature there,” said grand- 
father. «Most likely a bear.” 

David Swan was working for us that season. He 
tan into the house, got the gun, and all of us, except 
ee and George, set off up through the pas- 

ure as fast as we could go. 

Without the least hesitation, Swan plunged into 


the hornbeam and hazel thicket. Here we came 
upon the two cubs cuddled in the brakes, scared half 
to death, no doubt, by the cattle. But the old bear 
had gone; perhaps she had seen us coming. 

As the cubs scampered out, Swan fired, and one 
of them keeled over, setting up a pitiable outcry. 
A pig in his last agonies never made a worse squeal- 
ing; and it did not sound just like a pig, either, but 
seemed more like the crying of a child. 

At the cry of her cub in distress, the old bear 
came bounding down through the woods above, 
growling menacingly as she rushed along. 

Even Swan was glad to run now. We slipped off 
through the bushes to the right, and got among 
some hemlocks. Swan loaded the gun again, and, 
having no more shot, dropped in an old iron bolt he 
had in his pocket. He then crept through the brush 
to fire at the bear. But the wary old beast had 
smelled the powder smoke and made off again; 
though we could still hear her growling at a distance, 

It was getting dusk. We took the cub, now dead, 
and went down to the house, where we found the 
folks dreadfully frightened. For they had heard 
the cub’s cries, and thought it was one of us boys, 
whom the old bear had got hold of; they had dis- 
tinctly heard her frightful growls. The girls had 
got up in the ox-cart, they were so terrified. 

The cub was a plump little fellow, and weighed 
forty-one pounds. He was fat as a squab. It had 
got so late that they did not skin him that night, 
but hung him up by the heels under the open shed 
at the barn. 

George had had a narrow escape from a bear-hug- 
ging. We did not, however, let him think so. We 
had noticed, as the bear sprang cut of the bushes, a 
scar or bare spot on its fore shoulder as large as his 
hand. 

But we had not seen the last of the creature. 
Late in the night, everybody in the house was awak- 
ened by the cattle bellowing and rattling the gates 
of the-yard where they were shut up. 

The hired men ran out. It was rather dark, but 
they heard some animal run off through the field 
back of the house, which they supposed was the 
bear. It wassome time before the cattle could be 
pacified, they were so wild with the excitement. 

In the morning a fresh surprise awaited us. The 
cub was gone from under the shed, and the rope 
with which he had been hung up was broken short 
off. No dog could have done that, 

A few minutes after, the girls discovered that a 
calf, which we had hitched in the field, back of the 
house, was also missing. 

We ran out to see how the calf had got loose, and 
found the cub in the grass just over the fence in the 
field-side, 

But “Bossy” was nowhere about. Around his 
neck a small calf-bow had hung, from which there 
was a little chain attached to a staple driven into a 
log of wood. This log was between two and three 
feet long, and rather more than a foot through; 
green wood and heavy. 

When we wanted to shift the calf to fresh grass, 
we would carry the block to the new place. We had 
never known him to drag it of himself. 

But calf, block and all were gone. There were 
marks in the grass which looked as if the block had 
been dragged. We followed these out across the 
field, up the hill to the rail fence on the farther side. 

Here a length of the fence had been thrown down. 
In the pasture on the other side, where the grass was 
fed short, it was not so easy to trace the runaway. 

It was not till near noon that we found Bossy and 
his block, hidden in a thicket of cedars on the far 
side of the pasture, at least a hundred rods from the 
field where he had started from. He was “wild” as 
a little hawk, and was always a wild calf after that. 
We never cured him of that midnight fright. 

We supposed that the bear had tried to carry off 
her dead cub. She had got over the fence close to 
where the calf was lying, and so frightened it that 
in its excitement it had run off with the heavy log. 

All cattle are filled with fright and rage at the 
sight and smell of a bear. So also are horses. 

It was the fall after, that George and I had.an ad- 
venture with a bear, which we supposed to be 
“George’s bear.” For several of the neighbors had 
seen a bear thereabouts, and they all thought that 
they had seen the bare spot on its side. 

One night, just after sunset, George and I were 
coming home from the village below. We had been 
after the mail and “stores’”’ for the family, and were 
driving one of the farm-horses in the “express” 
wagon. 

About three-fourths of a mile below the house, 
the road led through a low wet place, called the 
“swamp.” It was full of cedarand alders. As we 
were jogging along through here, old “Ponkus” 
suddenly gave a snort, then a jump, and ran away 
with us—towards home, luckily. 

We had a glimpse of a bear sitting upon his 
haunches off in the bushes,—only a glimpse, for we 
had all we could do to stick in the wagon. The old 
horse was quite ungovernable, and the road was far 
from being a smooth one. 





Ponkus went home at a rapid rate, and ran under 
the shed at the barn. Here he stopped, but kept 
snorting at intervals for an hour or two. 

But David Swan, our hired man, had the worst 
adventure with the bear. It occured in the follow- 
ing spring, on one of the last days of May. It wasa 
wet afternoon. He had gone a-fishing over to what 
we called the “great brook.”” On rainy days, when 
we did not work in the field, we used often to go 
“trouting.” 

It was about two miles and a half over to the 
great brook. David had set off right away after 





But he did not come. They kept his supper wait- 
ing a long time. It came on dark, and rained 
smartly, The folks began to grow alarmed, Grand- 
father said we must take the gun to fire for him, 
and go overto the brook. We feared that he had 
got lost in the woods, 

But while we were lighting the lantern, David 
came in out of breath, and looking much heated. 
He had no fish, and he would not that night tell 
what the matter was, though we were all chaffing 
him. But aday or two after, when he had got in 
better humor, he told us about it. 

He had gone over to the brook and caught a nice 
string of trout, and started for home about four 
o'clock, he thought. There was an old logging road 
running from the brook over to the farm, and partly 
overgrown with bushes, He was following this 
road, when suddenly he met a bear coming along, 
also in the road. 

Both stopped short and stared, and the bear 
snarled. David shooed at the animal, and madea 
jump towards it, to frighten it out of the path. 

The bear turned out,—only a few steps, however; 
and as Dave edged past, the creature growled loud- 
ly, and snapped its teeth together. 

Probably it smelled the fish, for he had not gone 
half-a-dozen rods before he heard the animal com- 
ing behind him, growling like a fury. 

He halloed, and threw stones at her. But the old 
brute kept charging up, closer and closer, till at last 
Swan was glad to drop the trout and swing himself 
into a second-growth white maple, which grew be- 
side the road. The moment he turned his back to 
climb the tree, the bear made a dart at him, but he 
got up and out of her way. 

The ugly old creature stripped with her nails the 
fresh bark all off the trunk of the maple. 

“It seemed,’’ Swan said, “‘as if the old critter owed 
me a grudge for killin’ that cub of hern.’? For Da- 
vid had declared it was “George’s bear,’ he knew 
her by the bare scar on her shoulder. 

But after the bear had eaten the fish, she seemed 
to feel better-natured. She sat down and watched 
David with a most benevolent look for as much as 
twohours. He cut with his knife a stout limb fora 
cudgel, and was much minded to drop down from 
the tree and try conclusion with the “old lady,”’—so 
he said. It was raining smartly, and he felt very 
angry. 

It was a very large bear, however, and perhaps, 
on the whole, it was wiser to avoid a@ hand-to-hand 
fight. Just at dusk, the creature moved leisurely 
off along the road, and David came home, greatly 
disgusted at the loss of his trout. 

Sanna kaa 
For the Companion, 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
By H. H. Butterworth. 

The horse-car stopped on a broad, shaded avenue, 
just outside of Old Cambridge, Mass., leaving us 
under the long, bright archway of October trees. 
It was a dreamy, hazy afternoon, in whose still, 
mellow air one might hear the crisp leaves as they 
dropped among the seared grasses and faded flowers, 

A little back from the avenue, garnished with 
billowy shrubbery, which the early autumn had so 
touched that every hedge seemed to have its burn- 
ing bush, and among old e!ms illuminated by spires 
and turrets of flame, stood an ancient mansion, 
whose airy porticoes and broad, stately appearance 
reminded the stranger that he looked upon a relict 
of colonial days. Everything around the mansion 
seemed quiet, grand and old. The great elms em- 
braced it with their glowing arms; centennial elms 
they were, under whose shade Washington and La 
Fayette had stood. 

The house is the residence of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Allof our readers who love his pure 
poetry, so full of refreshment and exhilaration, 
have visited this old mansion, at least, in their 
dreams. 

“Somewhat back from the village street, 
Stands the old-fashioned country-seat. 
Across its antique portico, 
Tall poplar trees their shadows throw. 
And from its station in the hall 
The ancient time-piece says to all 
Forever—never— 
Never—fovever.” 

It was in this old house that “‘The Psalm of Life,” 
“Excelsior,” “The Footsteps of the Angels,” “Hia- 
watha,” and many other poems, familiar as house- 
hold names, were written. 

The house was built for the Vassall family, who 
were among the most wealthy residents of Cam- 
bridge in colonial days. When under the Cambridge 
elms, Washington took command of the American 
army, in July, 1775, this capacious mansion be- 
came his headquarters. Here, more than a hundred 
years ago, those distinguished persons whose names 
are associated with the Revolutionary history, used 
to visit him. The house afterwards became the res- 
idence of the professors and presidents of Harvard 
College. In 1835, Mr. Longfellow, having been ap- 
pointed Professor of Modern Languages and Lite- 
rature in Harvard College, took up his residence in 
this historic house. 

The poet was born in Portland, Me., in 1807. In 
his boyhood he was noted for his studious habits, 
and such were his brilliancy and industry that he 
entered Bowdoin College at the early age of four- 
teen, 

It is reported that his first compositions were re- 
jected when offered to a publisher. However this 
may be, it is true that he wrote in his early years 
such beautiful poems as the “Hymn of the Moravi- 
an Nuns,” “The Woods in Winter,” and “The Spirit 
of Beauty.” 





dinner, saying he should be back before supper-time, 


After his graduation he visited Europe, studying 
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art and the modern languages in the grand old con- 
tinental cities. His poems have since followed him 
into all the countries through which he travelled in 
youth, having been translated into all the princi- 
pal European tongues. 

He made a second visit to Europe in 1835, before 
assuming the duties of the Harvard professorship. 
He studied in the old Northern cities, and here laid 
the foundation of those poems and works associated 
with Scandinavian history and literature. 

Prof. Longfellow has lived forty years in the old 
mansion. With a poet’s reverence for old associa~- 
tions, he has refused to have the house altered in 
any respect, but has filled its antique rooms with 
books, pictures, statues and flowers. 

We turned from the arched street, and entered 
the open lawn, in whose low grass the late crickets 
were singing. We were shown into the broad hall 
of the old mansion, through which a wide stair- 
ease ascends, and around which are hung pictures 
and other decorations of art, and where once the 
form of Washington was often seen. 

“Up and down the echoin 
Heavy with the weight et ¢: 
Sounded his majestic tread. 











Prof, Longfellow is one of the most courteous of 
gentlemen, whose smile of welcome puts the visitor 
at his ease. He retains the mental and physical 
freshness of middle life, though his head is crowned 
with the white locks of seventy fruitful years, 

One of the old rooms occupied by Washington is 
his study, and to this we were led. Itis a fine apart- 
ment, richly stored with cabinets of books and with 
choice works of art. On the table is Coleridge's 
inkstand, from which was possibly written the “An- 
cient Mariner.” Among numerous relics near at 
hand are Tom Moore’s waste-paper basket, and a 
small fragment of Dante’s cofiin. Green plants 
mingle with the works of art, and the busts of de- 
parted friends recall incidents of the years that live 
only in books or in memory. 

In this study stands an old clock, a stately piece 
of furniture, rising from floor to ceiling, and bur- 
nished with the deep rich color that only age can 
give. It has sounded the hours in which many of 
the poet’s best compositions have been written, and 
is made familiar by the poem “The Old Clock on the 
Stairs.” 

Longfellow’s poems are as familiar as words of 
common comfort. Yet, unlike these words, they 
have not lost their sense of daily use. Nearly every 
one is acquainted with some of them; most people 
know many of them; every school-boy reads and de- 
claims them; and every pulpit quotes them. When 
a speaker's best thoughts struggle for expression, he 
seeks their help; when bereavement comes into the 
family, these poems are moistened with tears, 
There are few lives which they have not befriended, 
and those they have touched, their virtue has re- 
fined and elevated. 

What a flight of “winged words” have gone out 
of this old mansion to minister to the refreshment 
of the world! 

It may interest our readers to know the circum- 
stances under which the most familiar of Longfel- 
low’s poems were written. 

The “Psalm of Life” was written in Cambridge, 
on a fragrant summer morning, in 1838, nearly forty 
years ago. Prof. Longfellow was then a young man, 
hopeful and aspiring; life lay open before him, and 
the poem but reflected the glow of the poet’s spirit, 
and expressed the longing of his heart. He regard- 
ed it at first as a personal meditation, like a hopeful 
entry in one’s private diary, and refused to publish 
it. The poem tasted print at last and flew over the 
world, A portion of it was lately found in Japan, 
inscribed in Japanese on a fan, which was sent to 
the poet, who now has it in his possession. 

“TI was once riding in London,” said Mr. Longfel- 
low, “‘when 2 laborer approached the carriage and 
asked, ‘Are you the writer of the “Psalm of Life?’’’ 

“‘Tam,’ 

«éWill you allow me to shake hands with you?’ 

“We clasped hands warmly. The carriage passed 
on, and I saw him no more; but I remember that as 
one of the most gratifying compli:nents I ever re- 
ceived, because it was so sincere.” 

The “Footsteps of the Angels,’’-read by so many 
with tearful memories of the loved and lost, was 
also an expression of his own feelings. Mr. Long- 
fellow’s first wife, a lady of great excellence and 
loveliness of character, accompanied him to Europe, 
and died in Rotterdam, in 1835. Her decease in the 
bright morning of life, was one of the experiences 
that make his early poems so tender in their sug- 
gestiveness when they speak of bereavement, 


“Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door, 

The beloved, the true-hearted 
Come to.visit me once more. 


“And with them the being beauteous 
Whounto my youth was given, 

More than all things else to love me, 
And is now a saint in heaven.” 

“Excelsior” was written late on an autumn even- 
ing, in 1841. The poet had received a letter from 
Charles Sumner, which, we may suppose, was full 
of noble sentiments. The word ‘excelsior”’ caught 
his eye on a piece of newspaper; a poetic vision rose 
before him in harmony with the occasion and his 
stimulated feelings, and he wrote the first draught 
of the poem on the back of Mr. Sumner’s letter. 

The “Wreck of the Hesperus” was written in 
1839, at midnight. A violent storm had occurred 
the night before. The distress and disaster at sea 


had been great, especially on the capes of the New 
England coast. The poet was sitting in his study 
late at night, when the shadowy vision of the 
wrecked Hesperus came vividly before him. 


He 





went to bed, but could not sleep. 


He arose and 
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wrote the poem, which came into his mind by 
stanzas rather than by lines, finishing it just as 
the ‘old clock on the stairs” was striking three. 

Sir Walter Scott says that he was led to write 
the romance of Kenilworth because the first 
stanza of Mickle’s famous ballad, of Cumnor 
Hall haunted him. 

“The dews of summer night did fall, 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 

Silvered the towers of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak that grew thereby.” 

Longfellow attributes the writing of the 
‘Wreck of the Hesperus” in part to the dreary 
sound of the words ‘‘Norman’s Woe.” 

The “Hanging of the Crane’”’ has a very pleas- 
ing history. Longfellow made an evening call 
on a promising young poet, who has since be- 
come known to the public. He found him, as 
the story is told, living in a cosey, humble way, 
with the tea-table drawn up before the fire, and 
only the young poet and his newly-married wife 
at the board. 





HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


“You are two now,” said Longfellow, or words 
to this effect; ‘before long, little angels will glad- 
den the household, and you will need a larger 
table. Years will pass, and the table will grow; 
then one by one the loved faces will leave you, 
and you will be two at the table, as you are 
now. Why do you not write a romance on the 
Acadian custom of the hanging of the crane, 
giving distinctness to these family scenes and 
changes?” 

Ten years afterwards, Longfellow reverted to 
the subject, and asked the poet if he had at- 
tempted the romance. On learning that he had 
not, he himself wrote the poem which so vividly 
and elegantly pictures the usual course of do- 
mestic history. 

The story of Evangeline was first related to 
Longfellow by Hawthorne, who had been ad- 
vised to write a romance upon it. But Longfel- 
low gave the Arcadian jewel a choicer setting. 
The story of Hiawatha was related to School- 
craft by Abraham Le Fort, an Onondaga chief, 
and may in part be found in Schoolcraft’s “Ind- 
ian Tribes.’ Longfellow has woven much Indian 
legendary lore into the warp of the original tra- 
dition, which is in itself the poetry of romance. 
The “Tales of the Wayside Inn” were suggested 
by the old colonial hostelry at Sudbury, which 
may still be seen. 





THE OLD WAYSIDE INN, 


The poems of Longfellow touch tenderly on 
sorrow, for his life has been full of affections 
and friendships broken by death. His first wife, 
as we have stated, died ina foreign land. His 
second wife died young, under very afflicting 
circumstances, His intimate friends, Hawthorne, 
Felton, Sumner, Agassiz, are gone. Thoughts of 
the unseen world seem ever welcome to his mind. 
The air, as it were, palpitates with immortality. 
One needs to know these facts of his personal 
history to understand how closely his inner life 
is reproduced in his poetry. His poems on be- 
reavement are no affected sentiment, but the 
sineere language of a bereaved, trustful heart. 


The shadows were lengthening along the 
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lawn, and the crickets singing plaintively in the 
hedges, as we turned reluctantly away from the 
old house in which the spirit of departed days 
seems to linger, and around which, in the dim 
future, other memories will gather. 





LONGFELLOW’S RESIDENCE, 


It was evening when we returned to Boston, 
by the way of the old Charles River Bridge, 
which some thirty years ago suggested to Long- 
fellow the writing of his beautiful poem, ‘“The 
Bridge,’’ beginning, 

“T stood on the bridge at midnight, 
And the clocks were striking the hour, 

And the moon rose over the city, 
Behind the dark church tower. 


“And far in the hazy distance 
On that lovely night in June, 
The blaze of the flaming furnace, 
Gleamed redder than the moon. 


“How often, O, how often, 
In the days that have gone by 

I have stood on that bridge at midnight, 
And gazed on the wave and sky. 

“How often, O, how often, 
I have wished that the ebbing tide, 

Would bear me away on its bosom 
To the ocean far and wide. 

“For my heart was hot and restless, 
And my life was full of care, 

And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could bear.” 


2 
or 


RUSSIA’S RESOURCES. 

It may be safely said that no nation can ever 
afford to go to war. Not only is war terrible in 
its destruction of human life, in its ravages upon 
towns, buildings and fields, in its ruin of private 
property, but it puts a terrible burden upon the 
purse and credit of the State which engages 
in it. 

Not only this, the uncertainty of all wars, in 
extent and in duration, renders it very hard, 
even for the shrewdest statesmen, to provide for 
the expense they cause. 

Now Russia is threatening to go to war with 





Turkey, her object being to possess Constanti- | 


nople. What are her resources, and how is she 
soing to provide the funds which are called “the 
sinews of war?” Though no nation can afford 
to fight, it is very seldom that a nation refrains 
from fighting because she has not the means. 
This is the case with Russia. 

The Czar’s empire is a vast one, both in ex- 
tent of territory and in numbers of population. 
It stretches over half of Europe, and over nearly 
half of Asia. Yet, with all its vastness, it has 
long been difficult to get from it a revenue suffi- 
cient for the necessities of the government. 

Until within the past two years, its expenses 
for a long period went beyond the sums received 
in duties and taxes. In order to make up the 
difference, Russia had to resort to loans, some- 
times borrowing from her own people, as we did 
during our war, and sometimes driving hard 
bargains for large sums with great bankers like 
the Rothschilds. 

For some time, too, Russia has been engaged 
in building long lines of railways, which in that 
country are owned and “‘run’’ by the State, and 
this item, as may be imagined, has been a costly 
one. 

Another additional item of cost has been the 
great army and navy which Russia, in common 
with the other European nations, has felt obliged 
to keep up. The army costs her to-day fully 
one-third of her whole annual revenue. 

If she enters upon war, she will do so burdened 
with a national debt which is fully as large as 
that of the United States now, our debt being 
increased by war, while Russia will begin war 
with this burden already upon her. 

To defray the expenses of war, she will have 
to resort to more and heavier loans thar she has 
ever had to raise before. This she can only do 
by paying a ruinous interest; for the great mon- 
ey capitalists will take a very accurate measure 
of her ability to pay, and will repay themselves 
for the risk by charging a good round per cent. 
for the loans they make to her. 

How will she raise the enormous additional 
sums which she will have to get to pay even the 
interest on her debt, swelled by these additional 


| continued to be the state of the ballot for a 





loans. She will certainly have hard work to do 
it. It is a much easier matter to collect the rev- 
enue in the United States than in Russia; for the 
larger portion of our country is pretty thickly 
settled now, and the tax-payers being close to- 
gether, and engaged in a large variety of pur- 
suits, the treasury is filled with comparative 
ease, 

But in Russia the population is scattered, thin- 
ly spread over a vast surface. It is, moreover, 
for the most part, an agricultural people, that is, 
a people who only collect their earnings at rare 
intervals, and who, therefore, are seldom “‘in 
funds.” To collect taxes of such a population is 
one of the hardest tasks which even a despotic 
State like Russia has to undertake. 

Even should Russia succeed in a war with 
Turkey, and manage to annex one or more of the | 
Christian provinces now under the Sultan’s rule, 
this would only add a large item to her expenses, 
without bringing her a large pecuniary return. | 

In short, Russia, in entering upon such a war, 
would aim a serious blow at her credit. Should 
she fail, her credit would probably fall as low as 
that of Spain, long distracted by civil dissen- 
sions, stands to-day. Even were she victorious, | 
her burden would be so great that it is doubtful 
whether her capacity to contract new loans 
would not be well nigh at an end. 

————__+o- -—___—__- 


AUTUMN. 
The fitful breeze sweeps down the winding lane, 
With gold and crimson leaves before it flying; 
Its gusty laughter has no sign <i, 
But in the lulls it sinks to gentle sighing, 
And mourns the summer’s early-broken spell; 
“Farewell, sweet summer, 
Rosy, blooming summer, 
Sweet farewell!” 
Se 


FORMER PRESIDENTIAL ELEC- 
TIONS. 

The Presidential election of 1876 was not the | 
first one in our history which left the question, | 
who was to be President, in doubt long after the | 
votes were cast. The Constitution, as oviginally | 
framed, did not provide for the direct election 
of a Vice-President. The State Electors were | 
each to vote for two persons, and he who re-| 
ceived the highest number of votes, if it was aj 
majority of the whole, was to be President, and | 
the next highest was to be Vice-President, | 
whether he had a majority or not. } 

Under this rule, Washington was twice pod 
imously elected President, in 1788 and 1792, and 
John Adams at both elections had the next high- | 
est number of votes, and became Vice-President. | 
In 1796, for the first time, there were rival can-| 
didates for the Presidency,—Adams and Jeffer-| 
son. The whole number of votes was 140, of} 
which Adams had 74, just enough to elect him, 
and Jefferson had 68. The former became Pres- | 
ident, the latter Vice-President. 

In these three elections there was much scat- 
tering on the vote for the second place. But 
in the year 1800, parties were more fully organ- 
ized. All the Electors of the Jeffersonian party 
voted for Jefferson and Aaron Burr. The op- 
posing party voted for Adams and Charles C. 
Pinckney. The result was that Jefferson and 
Burr had 73 votes out of 128; Adams had 65, and 
Pinckney 64. As both Jefferson and Burr had a 
majority and an equal number of votes, the 
choice of a President became the duty of the | 
House of Representatives. 

The Constitution provides that in such a case 
each State should have one vote, and the major- 
ity of States should be necessary to a choice. 
Although it was not intended by the supporters 
of the Jeffersonian ticket that Burr should go 
higher than the Vice-Presidency, he aspired to 
be President, and the contest between him and 
Jefferson was very fierce. The House began 
balloting on the 11th of February, 1801, and con- 
tinued in session, with an occasional recess, for 
seven days. 

On the first ballot, Jefferson had the votes of 
eight of the sixteen States, Burr those of six 
States, and two States, Vermont and Maryland, 
were evenly divided, and therefore voted blank. 
The two blank votes were counted against both , 
candidates, and neither had a majority. This | 





whole week. On the afternoon of the 18th of 
February, the thirty-sixth ballot was taken. 
Vermont and Maryland yielded, and voted for 
Jefferson, giving him ten States. This made | 
him President, and Aaron Burr became the! 
Vice-President. 

There was great excitement in the country 
while this election by the House of Representa- 
tives was taking place. After the struggle was 





ended, peace and calmness soon returned, but 
the event had revealed a danger to the young} 
Republic. Before the next election came around, | 
an amendment to the Constitution had been 
adopted, which gave us our present system. 


| The Electors were thereafter to vote in distinct 





ballots for President and Vice-President, ex. 
pressing upon them for which oftice the vote was 
given. 

In 1804, Jefferson had all but fourteen of the 
votes for President, and George Clinton had the 
same number for Vice-President. The next four 
elections were very quiet, Madison having twice 
very decided majorities, and Monroe larger still, 
At the second election of Monroe, in 1816, he 
would have been unanimously chosen, but that 
one of the New Hampshire Electors thought that 
no one after Washington ought to have all the 
votes, and so cast his vote for John Quincy Ad- 
ams. 

The canvass of 1824 opened with five candi- 
dates,—John Quincy Adams, Andrew Jackson, 
William N. Crawford, Henry Clay, and John ¢. 
Calhoun, Mr. Calhoun withdrew, however, as 
a candidate for the first place, and was elected 
to the second by a majority of more than 100 
electoral votes. The votes for President were 
divided thus: Jackson had 99, Adams 84, Craw- 
ford 41, Clay 37. As 152 votes were necessary 
to a choice, there was no election, and again the 
House of Representatives was required to choose 
a President. 

There were then twenty-four States, and the 
vote of thirteen was necessary to a choice. Ad- 
ams received exactly that number on the first 
ballot, Jackson had seven, and Crawford four. 
Clay was not voted for, as the Constitution re- 
quires the House to make choice from the three 
persons receiving the highest number. 

Up to the present year, there has not beena 
close coutest for the Presidency. Jackson had 
more than twice as many votes as Adams, in 1828, 
and more than three-quarters of the whole elec- 
toral vote, in 1832. Van Buren had, in 1836, a 
majority of 46 over the combined vote of four 
other candidates; but at this election no person 
had a majority of the votes for Vice-President, 
and Richard M. Johnson, who had received ex- 
actly half of them, was elected by the Senate, 
Harrison had nearly four-fifths of the electoral 


| votes in 1840; Polk had 65 majority in 1844; Tay- 


lor 36 majority in 1848. There were only 42 
votes against Pierce in 1852. Buchanan had 51 
majority in 1856; Lincoln 57 majority in 1860, 
and 191 majority in 1864; and Grant had 134 
majority in 1868, and 223 in 1872. 

It seems, then, that we have had but one Pres- 
idential election out of the twenty-two previous 
to this year that has shown any weak spot in 
the machinery of the Constitution. The new 
danger comes from the suspicion of each party 
that the other has been guilty of fraud in the 
voting or the counting. The need now is of 
some amendment that will insure an honest vote, 
and an honest count. All parties ought to be in 
favor of it, and whichever party opposes it will 
bear watching. 

SS oe 
A STATUE TO A STATESMAN. 

On the 25th of November last, a magnificent statue 
in bronze of Daniel Webster was unveiled in the 
Central Park, New York city, with interesting cere- 
monies. The statue stands on a massive pedestal of 
granite, on which are carved the immortal words of 
the great statesman, “Liberty and Union, Now and 
Forever, One and Inseparable!’’ The entire work 
was the gift to the city of New York of a wealthy 
citizen, Mr. Gordon W. Burnham, 

Not many men establish such a claim to their 
country’s gratitude that their memory and their 
features are deemed worthy of such a commenora- 
tion a quarter of a century after their death,—and 
Daniel Webster died more than twenty-four years 
ago. But there will be very few who will deny te 
Webster the right to be thus remembered. 

He was not merely a giant in intellect, an orator 
equalled by few others in history, a great lawyer, 
and the leading statesman of his time. He was, 
above everything else, a patriot. He gave to his 
country his best thoughts and his grandest words. 
He had the ambition of one who felt himself capa- 
ble of doing his country great good, and he sougbt 
to fulfil it. 

Mr. Robert C. Winthrop, who succeeded Webster 
as a Senator from Massachusetts, when President 
Fillmore made the great statesman his Secretary of 
State, said, at the unveiling of the statue, that he 
would rather the youth of this country should be 
familiar with Webster's great speech in reply to 
Hayne, delivered in 1830, than with all the speeches 
of all other men since Webster's death. The remark 
was hardly too strong. Those words, spoken almost 
fifty years ago, are still full of fire, and still teach 
the lesson of patriotism, of which Webster's long 
public life was a continual practice. Would that 
his spirit animated us all so far as to give us a noble 
ambition to save our country and our age! 

ee 
THE NAVAL COCK, 

Many of our readers have heard of the famous 
war-eagle, “Old Abe,’ who followed the fing of * 
Wisconsin regiment during the late war. “Old 
Abe’s” place in battle was with the “color guard,” 
where perched next to the colors he would shriek 
and flap his wings, s if he enjoyed the terrible see". 

A similar story is told abont a cock on hoard Com- 
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modore McDonough’s ship at the battle before 
plattsburgh on Lake Champlain, The cock wasa 

reat pet with the sailors. During the hottest part 
of the fight the bird remained quietly perched on its 
coop, Whence it complacently looked on the efforts 
of its friends. A shot from the enemy struck the 
coop and shivered it to pieces. But the cock was 
“game,” and the destruction of its coop nerved it to 
adefiant crow. Flying into the rigging, it perched 
on a rope, and continued to crow lustily during the . 
rest of the engagement. 

The sailors cheered the bird, regarding his “game” 
action as a favorable omen. 


———_~or__——_——- 


ANECDOTE OF CHANCELLOR KENT. 

He who said “Consistency is the vice of a small 
mind,” uttered a half truth. Of course the saying 
may be pushed to such an extreme as to assert a 
whole falsehood. It does not mean that one ‘tossed 
to and fro, and carried about by every wind of doc- 
trine,” is proved, thereby, to possess a great intel- 
lect. But it does mean that a great mind is open to 
conviction, and is not disposed to retain pronounced 
opinions, if convinced of their error, for the sake of 
being consistent. A small mind, on the contrary, is 
apt to adhere to its declared views, because it would | 
be inconsistent to change them. 

An incident in the life of the Chancellor Kent, an | 
eminent jurist of New York, will illustrate the 
meaning of the apothegm. A young lawyer, Mr. | 
Beardsley, just after his admission to practice in the | 
court of chancery, over which Chancellor Kent pre- 
sided, brought a suit. It was to restrain, by an in- 
junction, certain persons from trespassing on lands, 
cutting down and carrying off timber, and thus in- 
juring the estate of his client. 

Mr. Beardsley sent his client to Albany, where the 
chancellor held court, with the bill of complaint, to 
ask for an injunction. The client,an honest Dutch- 
man, saw Chancellor Kent, but the injunction was 
refused, 

“How is dis, Misder Chancellor? My lawyer, 
Squire Bearsdley, says dat I am to have it.’” ' 

“Well,” replied the chancellor, “I think Iam as 
good a lawyer as Squire Beardsley, and I tell you 
you can’t have it. If he thinks you ought to have 
it, he must come to Albany to see me about it.” 

A few days after, Mr. Beardsley called on the | 
chancellor, who thus greeted him: “Well, Beards- 
ley, I am glad to see you. A client of yours, a} 
worthy Dutchman, came here the other day and | 
wanted an injunction. He said you told him he was 
entitled to it. I thought not, and told him I was as 
good a lawyer asyou are. These injunctions are too 
frequently granted. A strong case should be made 
out to warrant them.” 

“I admit all that,” replied the young lawyer; 
“put I think we are entitled to this one.”’ 

“Sit right down here, and argue the question be- 
fore me, as though I was in Chambers.” 

Mr. Beardsley did so. When he finished his argu- 
ment, the chancellor told him to call the next morn- | 
ing, and he would announce his decision. The next 
morning, as soon as Mr. Beardsley entered the 
office, the chancellor said,— 

“Beardsley, you are right; you have fairly beaten 
me. You may have the injunction at once.” 


+o -—— 


SCIENCE AND THE FARMERS. 

Science is one of the farmer’s most valuable ser- 
vants. He need not expect to manage his farm prof- 
itably unless he takes her advice. Just now she is 
doing considerable detective business for the farm- 
er. Within the last ten years, the trade in fertiliz- 
ers, or artificial manures, has become very exten- 
sive. While the bulk of fertilizers is good, yet there 
is much fraud in many of the articles offered for 
sale. To protect the farmer from the fraudulent is 
the detective work of chemical analysis. It shows 
him exactly of what materials the fertilizer is com- 
posed. 

In the State of Connecticut, a fertilizer was sold 
for fifty-five dollars per ton. It was analyzed at the 
State Experiment Station, and proved to be nearly 
one-half sand, and to have the commercial value of | 
eight dollars per ton. On learning what the “de- 
tective” said about it, several parties who had pur- 
chased the article refused payment. This little 
detective business saved a considerable sum of mon- 
ey to the farmers who had been defrauded. 

In Saxony, a similar detective business is carried 
on to detect false or injurious seeds. At the “‘seed- 
control stations” numerous and ingenious adultera- 


tions have been discovered in the common seeds | 


sold to farmers. Among them have been detected 
old seeds that have lost their power of germinating, 
seeds of useless or injurious plants, and even pieces 
of quartz rock, ground, sifted and colored, to imi- 
tate genuine seeds. 
So useful have these “seed-control stations” been 
found, that they have been either founded or pro- 
jected in Denmark, Austria, Hungary, Holland, 
Belgium, Italy and Germany. 
eee 


CAUSES OF CRIME. 


| nected with them, when they “take to drink.” 


| brute “father.” 


| necticut, as Washington was the hero of Virginia. 


_TH E YOUTHS | 


fourth of the prison inmates are under twenty years 
of age. 

The lesson suggested is of high value. An edu- 
cation in our public schools is a strong safeguard 
against crime; «and if this is followed by a choice of 
some business or trade, and by habits of temper- 
ance, a vicious life is almost impossible. The read- 
ers of the Youth’s Companion, it may be hoped, are 
in little peril. 

+o 
“DON’T HURT MOTHER!” 

Illustrations of what children suffer by intemper- 
ance—in their sensibilities as well as in their more 
material experience—are brought to light in nearly | 
every drunkard’s story that is told. Rev. Dr. John | 
Hall, of New York, relates this incident in the | 
Ledger: | 

Passing through a small back street in the city in 
which I then lived, many years ago, I heard a child’s 
voice, in evident distress, accompanied with the | 
sound of scuffling. The houses were small, the 
doors of the living-room usually standing open to | 
the street. A few steps brought me to such a scene 
as one does not easily forget. A man was standing | 
in the attitude of waiting to strike a woman whom | 
he erushed down with his left hand; and reaching | 
up to his arm and standing against him was a pale- 
faced, unnaturally old- -looking child, whose head | 
only reached to his chest. He was about two-thirds | 
drunk; was beating his poor, broken-hearted wife; | 


| and the sad-faced child—too well used, apparently, | | 


to such scenes—was trying to restrain him with the | 
cry, of which I can still hear the tones, “Oh, don't | 


, hurt mother!” 


The so-called “extravagance” and “extreme | 
statements” of the ‘temperance advocates” will be | 
readily excused by any one who has witnessed such | 
incidents,—small items of that awful aggregate of | 
misery which men bring on themselves and all con- | 


It was one of the few occasions on which I have 
been thankful for a look of size and strength. The 
cowardly bully saw I was not to be “bullied,” and 
growling like a mastiff prevented from worrying 
some smaller dog, he slunk into an inner room, 
leaving me to give what poor comfort I could to the 
wretched wife, and the poor child who called this 
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PUTNAM AND THE GOVERNOR, | 


Israel Putnam made himself such a reputation 
during the French war, wherein he served nine 
years, that he was looked upon as the hero of Con- 


In 1765, the stamp-act excitement occurred, and 
; Putnam was sent by the Sons of Liberty, as their 
| representative, to the Governor of Connecticut. 
Mr. Parton thus gives the interview in the Ledger: 


“What shall I do,” asked the Governor, “if the 
stamped ~ so should be sent to me by the King’s 
authority ? 

k it up,” said Putnam, “until we visit you 
again.” 

“And what will you do with it?” 

“We shall expect you to give us the key of the 
room where it is deposited; and, if you think fit, in 
order to screen yourself from blame, you may fore- 
warn us upon our peril not to enter the room.” 
“And what will you do afterwards?” 
“Send it safely back again.” 
“But if I should refuse you admission ?” 
“Your house will be level with the dust in five 
minutes.’ 
Fortunately the stamped paper never reached 
Counecticut, and the act was repealed soon after. 


te OSCOCO 
FELICITY. 


It is curious how attentively an uneducated man 
will listen to a conversation between two educated 
gentlemen, without understanding scarcely a word 
of it. A Scotchman tells, in the Jnterior, an anec- 
dote which illustrates this. 


entleman in Scotland was visited at his pleas- 
_ ome bya friend. After having enjoyed the 
hospitalities of his host, the two friends sat down to 
a friendly conversation. The host had a fine-look- 
ing Irish butler, who, when his duties were over, 
was allowed to sit in the same room with his master. 
After the butler had gone out on some duty, the 
friend complimented his host on the fine, intelligent- 
looking butler he had, remarking how he enjoyed 
_ conversation, although he did not take any part 

n it. 

His master smiled, and said he did not think he 
understood a word of it. His friend would not be- 
lieve, so they agreed to try him on the meaning of a 
word which occurred in the conversation. So the 
butler was called in, and the friend kindly asked him 
| if he knew the meaning of the word “felicity.” 

After a moment of deep meditation, he raised his 
head, his eyes sparkling, but a little confused, he 
re lied, “I think I do know its meaning, sir; I think 
it is a piece of roast pig.’ 





ne od —— 


PATRIOTIC BOYS. 

At the centennial re-union of the Boston Latin 
School, Mr. R. W. Emerson told an incident of his 
| school days, that occurred during the last—may it 
ever be the Jast—war with Great Britain: 


COMP: ANION. 


joint discussion. Crockett accepted, and the day 
and place were fixed, but Crockett did not appear, 
and the people, thinking him afraid to do so, rallied 
for his opponent and elected him, 

It afterwards turned out that Crockett, who had 
started for the place in a canoe propelled by a ne- 
gro, had been landed in the forest at the headwaters 
of Salt River by his treacherous guide, who then 
swiftly paddled off down the stream. 

Crockett was too good a hunter to starve in the 
wilderness, but he was totally unable to reach the 
appointed place in time, and gave it up, and with it 
his chance of election. 

Hence the phrase, “Up Salt River” 
party is hopelessly deteated, Crockett, however, 
was more lucky two years afterwards, being elected 
by a handsome majority. ' 

meter eee 
A STUPID CRITIC, 

Commentators are sometimes stupid, and their 
criticisms so absurd as to be amusing. A German 
| critic, in explaining the text of Shakespeare’s com- 
edy, “As You Like It,”’ came to the famous passage: 


—meaning that 





“Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


Upon it he made this comment: “The lines, as 
they now stand, are manifestly wrong. No one ever 
found books in the running brooks or sermons in 
stones. But a slight transposition of words reduces 
| the passage to sense. Shakespeare’s meaning is 
} clear, and what he meant he must have written. 
The passage should read thus: 

‘Stones in the running brooks, 
Sermons in books, and good in everything.’ ” 


eee 
BEAR OR LAP-DOG. 
Edward Eggleston tells this anecdote of the Bishop 
Janes, of the Methodist church: 


Bishop Janes was once riding in Illinois, in a car- | 
riage with a young minister who was talented, but a 
dandy. The young man wore gloves, carried a cane, 
set his hat on one side, and smoked a cigar,—things 
which he knew to be very offensive to the old-fash- 
ioned bishop. The bishop happened to praise that | 
sweet-spirited and noble pioneer preacher, Barton 
Cartwright, whom he had heard preach the evening 
before. “Aw!” said the young minister, “Bart 
Cartwright’s a bear, Instantly Bishop Janes’ 

sharp voice took his head off with, “T greatly prefer 


a bear to a lap-dog.” 
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ernment was going to send a hostile fleet to Boston 
harbor, and that a gentleman had desired that the 
boys of the school should give one day to assist in 
throwing up defences on Noddle Island (now East 
Boston], and that all who were ready and willing to 
go should be at the bottom of Hanover Street the 
next day at nine o’clock, when a boat would be in 
waiting to carry them to the island. 

The whole school went. I went; but I confess 
that I can’t remember a stroke of work which I or 
my school-fellows accomplished. Whether the 
news of this action on the part of the Latin School 





Idleness leads to crime as naturally as ignorance 
and intemperance. 
give rise to most of the vices with which our coun- 
try is cursed. 
statistics of the United States shows that twenty- 


eight per cent. of the inmates are unable to read or | 
Seventy-seven | 


write, and have had no education. 
per cent. have never learned a trade, and seventy | 
per cent. are intemperate. 


that criminal life commences early. 


A careful examination of the prison | 


sue for peace, I have never learned. 


These three causes combined , 


| —_————_or———— 
“UP SALT RIVER.” 
The common expression, “Up Salt River,” applied 
to a defeated political party, is said to have origi- 
nated in this way: 


Davy Crockett, the famous Kentucky congress- 
It is a sad fact, also, man, while a Whig candidate, was challenged by his , 
Nearly one- | Democratic opponent to meet him on the stump in ! 


Mr. Gould [the master] one day informed the | 
school that there was a rumor that the British Gov- | 


reached England and decided their government to 
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For the Companion. 


NINE LITTLE GIRLS. 


Nine sta 






8 in our firmament of home, 
Nine ‘ious stars whose light is golden; 
First, ¥ ,» with womanly gifts and graces, 
Then Carry, with ways that are quaint and olden; 
Sally comes next, with her merry laugh, 
Then Mary the little, with eyes magnetic; 
Then petite Lizzie, demure and sweet, 
And Anne, piquant and sympathetic. 
Stella, the darling, her name’s a star, 
Comes in the list of the constellations, 
But stop! we mustn’tof course forget 
Our far-off cousins and small relations, 
Angie shines fair in this heavenly body, 
As white and clear as you'll find in heaven, 
And Ethel, the youngest of all the stars, 
Twinkles as bright as the other seven; 
So thus I leave them for God and duty, 
These stars of hearth and home and beauty. 
Mrs. DENISON. 






——_——_+or—- 
For the Companion. 


THE SHEIK’S SON-IN-LAW. 

The Author of the Gospel is alone master of 
all the methods for making it known. Only His 
infallible foreknowledge and power to arrange 
future events, could evolve from the seeming 
mischance of one wandering man, the conditions 
that should Christianize a tribe. 

About thirty years ago, a few miles south of 
Damascus, the oldest city in the world, near the 
spot where almost nineteen hundred years ago a 
young persecutor of the Christians was struck 
from his horse by the visitation of God, a young 
Christian, on his way to Jerusalem, was seized 
by a gang of Arabs and carried into captivity. 

The surprise of his captors was surpassed by 
the surprise in store for him when its object was 
explained. The Sheik’s daughter, Arzalia, had 
seen the young man and fallen in love with him, 
and her father, whose law was his child’s will, 
had vowed by force and arms to put him in her 
possession. 

A wedding-feast in the Sheik’s tent welcomed 
the prisoner bridegroom, and after his compul- 
sory marriage he was so closely watched and 
guarded that it was impossible to escape. This 
surveillance was kept up for weeks and months, 
and even years. 

Happily, the young man had not so misim- 
proved his time or neglected his education as to 
be wholly without resources under his singular 
turn of fortune. Born in Wales, and instructed 
in the pure faith of Christ by a godly mother, he 
had the firmness to maintain his religion, and 
the grace to recommend and prove it. 

He made the best of his situation, perfected 
himself in the Arabic language while he taught 
English to his wife, and embraced every oppor- 
tunity to answer questions about his faith, and 
to unfold to the wild Bedouins around him the 
story of the cross. In short, he conducted him- 
self with such consistency and address that the 
Arabs honored him for his character as much as 
for his position as son-in-law of their chief. 

His wife, Lady Arzalia, became a professed 
Christian. Years passed, and their children, re- 
ligiously instructed, grew to be not only Chris- 
tians, but Christian teachers. The old Sheik 
declared himself the protector of the new relig- 
ion. His tribe, known as the tribe of Le Arish, 
became its friends; and other related tribes 
joined them, pledging in true Arab fashion to 
“defend the Gospel with their swords.”’ 

The name of the Welch traveller, so strangely 
forced among the sons of the desert, is Randall, 
He and his Bedouin wife still live and labor 
among the Mohammedans in and around Damas- 
cus. The old Sheik is dead, and their oldest son 
is now the Christian chief of the tribe. Many 
baptized followers of Christ attest the influence 
of this remarkable family, and hundreds of 
Arab children, schooled by these missionaries in 
the truths of Christianity, fulfil Abraham’s 
prayer, ‘‘O that Ishmael might live before thee!” 

This story, told here in bare outline, with 
many of its thrilling details and incidents of real 
romance necessarily omitted, was published in 
one of our leading religious journals over the 
signature of Rev. Philip Berry. The father of 
Mr. Randall is now living, an aged man, in 
Oneida, N. Y. 


~or , 
FATAL PLAY. 

It is to be regretted that out-door games of the 
furious and tearing sort are becoming popular. 
Even base-ball now involves a risk of terrible 
bruises and fatal hits. ‘Polo’ (a kind of haw- 
key-playing on horseback) is much worse, aside 
from its expensiveness; and rowing now too 
much tends to racing,—a species of absorbing 
and often fierce and angry competition. All 


athletic sports are reprehensible when they be- 
come violent and dangerous, producing only 
wounds and exhaustion instead of the effects of 
healthful exercise. In some parts of the South, 
the ancient and wild amusement of tourney tilts 
is still kept up, in which horsemen ride round 
the “‘lists’’ at break-neck speed, trying to catch 
a suspended ring with their lances. Recently, 
says a Texas paper, Peed’s Mill, in the southern 
portion of Kaufman County, was the scene of 
an accident, by which Hiram Millsack, a young 
man about twenty-one years of age, came toa 
terrible death. 


A tournament ground with track and poles 
had been laid off at that place, and last Satur- 
day was the appointed time for the gallant 
knights to test their skill. Prof. Townley, a writ- 
ing-master of the neighborhood, was one of the 
most proficient gentlemen present in taking the 
rings. He rode a fierce, powerful and unman- 
ageable horse, and upon starting to run through, 
advised the others not to follow him until he had 
succeeded in stopping the fiery animal. Mill- 
sack, however, disregarded the advice, and 
started after him at full speed ona pony. Prof. 
Townley succeeded in catching all the rings but 
one, and in turning his horse at full speed, ran 
against Millsack, who had turned on a sharp 
angle. The powerful and fiery horse of Town- 
ley struck Millsack with its head, knocking him 
from his pony. The larger horse struck the 
pony, and threw it with terrible force upon the 
fallen young man. Millsack was crushed to 
death. 

ecneieneseliiiamamaecmeee 


SHORT AND SAD. 

What the temptation of unlawful play will end 
in, if once yielded to, is vividly told in the fol- 
lowing story of George Russell, a young travel- 
ling salesman,‘whom Mr. Moody knew in Chi- 
cago: 

When he came to Chicago, in 1871, he repre- 
sented a New York cloth house, and sold goods 
to jobbers throughout the West. At his board- 
ing-house, where were half-a-dozen persons of 
his own age, the game of ‘“‘vingt-un,’’ with a 
twenty-five-cent limit, was the principal amuse- 
ment, and, so far as known, this was the first 
hazard in which Russell ever indulged. He 
liked to play, but the small limit precluding 
large gains, he was dissatisfied. 

The entree into regular gambling-houses was 
easy, and thither he would go whenever he had 
any money. As a usual thing, he left behind 
him all he took in, but the hope of winning his 
deposits back and “a big stake’? in addition en- 
couraged him to continue his visits. His “luck,” 
however, did not change, and he never won 
what he anticipated. He spent so much time in 
gambling saloons that his employers heard of 
it, and discharged him. Having no source to 
look to for money, he turned his attenvion solely 
to gambling for a living. 


He joined a company of sharpers, and, with 
his confederates, devoted himself to “fleecing” 
strangers who travelled on the Union Pacific 
trains. He took thousands of dollars in money 
as his share of the plunder, but gamed it away 
as fast as he gained it, and a few weeks ago, he 
reappeared in Chicago, seedy, hungry and pen- 
niless. One of his old companions in sin gave 
him a temporary lodging. 


He complained of being ill, and said he “‘felt 
cold.”” He went to bed, and was seized with a 
congestive chill, and died during the night. He 
had no friends in Chicago; at least, none can be 
found, Half-a-dozen persons knew him slightly, 
but his only intimate acquaintances ‘‘cut’’ him 
two years ago. 

His room-mate did not know what to do with 
the body. Understanding that one of the de- 
ceased’s relations was a Judge Russell, of New 
York, he telegraphed there, but got no reply. 
The fact of his death was mentioned to the gang 
who knew him better than any others, but they 
refused to give up a dollar to help defray the 
burial expenses. The result was the body was 
turned over to the authorities for interment in 
the Potter’s field, or transfer to a dissecting 
table. 





+o 
SCHOOL DRESS. 

One of the best schools for girls in New York 
city publishes in its regulations, “Simple and 
easy-fitting dress required.’’ The principals il- 
lustrate their reputation by example, and wear, 
during school hours, calico dresses, A writer, 
in giving advice about school dress, insists that 
the school-room is not the place for the display 
of wealth or fashion, and therefore the school 
dress should be marked by simplicity. 


Anything which diverts the attention of the 
pupil from her school duties is an injury to her, 
but it will accord with the observation of teach- 
ers that fine clothes oftener work mischief to 
their wearer in this respect than mean clothes do. 

The highest-minded children are oftenest 
found in plain garb, while those be-ringed and 
be-ruffied and otherwise showily-attired, are 
generally quite destitute of intellectual home 
culture. 

Their mothers have been too busy with their 
clothes to pay much attention to their brains. 
This sounds severe; would it were not true! 

While over-attention to toilet-matters is a hin- 
drance to study, negligence and untidiness are 
carefully to be avoided. Clean clothes, plainly 
made, need not be expensive, either of time or 
money, and a proper regard to personal cleanli- 
ness in all its details is what every person owes 
to himself or his associates, 








It is very desirable that the pupil should have 
at least two school suits, for in the crowded 
school-room the clothing soon becomes saturated 
with the exhalations floating in the atmosphere, 
and an airing of the clothes every two or three 
days is necessary to keep them fresh and sweet. 

Especially is this true of clothes that are not 
put into the wash-tub, and of shoes. Wearing 
these after a day’s sunning and airing will give 
one a sensation almost as pleasant as that of 
putting on new clothes. 

As a rule, the more simply a child is dressed, 
the more attractive it is to all sensible people. 
The bewildering maze of ruffling and embroidery, 
and knife plaiting and shirring, and great, 
broad, brown sash, big enough to shroud the 
child in, with which little girls and boys in kilts 
are dressed, is simply shocking to people of cor- 
rect taste. Let us not have it in the school-room. 





For the Companion. 
A BIT OF ADVICE. 


You may seek after wisdom, and be inclined 

With gems of knowledge to store your mind, 

You may study hard, and may study long, 

But whatever you do, my lad, don’t do wrong. 

You may choose to think that your fortune’s made, 

If you learn to have skill in some useful trade; 

At anvil or plough may be steady and strong, 

But whatever you do, my lad, don’t do wrong. 

You may choose to follow a sailor’s life, 

And joy in the ocean’s billowy strife, 

May love to venture where dangers throng, 

But whatever you do, my lad, don’t do wrong 

You may aim with a noble pride to stand 

With the mightiest magnates of the land; 

You may seek the honors that linger Jong, 

But whatever you do, my lad, don’t do wrong. 

For better than riches, or skill, or might, 

1s a heart determined to do what’s right; 

So start ont in life with a purpose strong 

That you’ll never do wrong, my lad, never do wrong. 
JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


————_+or—__—___ 


GOING OVER THE FALLS. 


Some years ago, while two trappers, large and 
powerful men, known as “Buckskin Sam’’ and 
“Old Rip,’”’ were hunting on one of the “‘forks”’ 
of Canadian River, in Indian Territory, they 
were suddenly set upon by a party of hostile 
Indians. The odds were so terribly against 
them that their only chance of life was to shoot 
down the mountain stream in their canoe. They 
commenced their flight, followed by their armed 
enemies, who had canoes of theirown. Their 
speed presently put safe distance between them 
and their pursuers, with the exception of the 
foremost canoe load, who still kept in sight. 


The river suddenly narrowed, and the trappers 
rushed into a canyon barely twenty feet wide, 
and nearly roofed over by the cliff on each side. 
The current was not quite so rapid here, and they 
guided the canoe easily. 

“This gets interesting, Rip,’’ said Sam, as they 
went on through the narrow pass. ‘‘We are 
going’’—“‘To our death!” interrupted Rip Ford, 
in a solemn voice. ‘Do you hear the falls?’ 

Through the splash of the water and the dip 
of the paddles, they heard a low, dead, tremu- 
lous roar, which was the sound of falling water. 
For a moment, the bronzed face of Sam blanched, 
and then he drew his figure up proudly, saying, 
“Better than the scalping-knife or stake, old 
friend; as the Frenchman says, ‘Vive la mort.” 
Long live death!”’ 

It was, indeed, before them; for as they shot 
out of the narrow pass, they saw the fall before 
them—how high they could not tell, but the 
smoke which arose showed that it was not a 
small one. “Keep her head to it!” cried Rip. 
“If we don’t get through, it’s good-by forever, 
Sam.” 

The swift current caught them, and the canoe, 
hurled forward with terrible force, went flying 
towards the verge. A moment more, and it 
shot out into the mist and went down into the 
unknown depths. Each man clung to his pad- 
die as he went down, held by an invisible power, 
whirled to and fro, as in a maelstrom, and then 
shot up into the light, below the falls. Far be- 
low them the canoe floated, and, as the current 
swept them down, the two men looked back in 
time to see the Indian canoe come over the fall 
sideways, without an occupant. It was hurled 
far out, and fell lightly on the water, only to be 
arrested by the strong arm of Buckskin Sam. 

The Indians, appalled by their danger, had 
upset the canoe in their frantic efforts to escape. 
What became of them, the trappers never knew, 
for when they reached the foot of the rapid, far 
below the falls, and righted the canoe, they 
made no pause, but hurried down the stream, 
and before night were safely floating in the wa- 
ters of the Canadian River. Two days later, 
they reached Fort Sill in safety.—New York Sat- 
urday Journal. 


——— 


A WHITE LIE. 

A lie is a lie, whether it is white or black. 
And yet there are hundreds of respectable per- 
sons who think that a lie told in the way of busi- 
ness is so white as not to be immoral. In a 
horse trade, this is a too popular opinion. A 
Scotch cicgyman tells this anecdote, which il- 
lustrates how very good sort of people will not 
hesitate to utter a lie when a horse is to be bar- 
gained for. He says: 

Like every minister with an extensive parish, 
I wanted a horse. I mentioned my need to a 
highly respectable farmer, who told me that, by 
great good luck, he knew where I could be suited 
at once. At a farm, a few miles off, there was 
for sale just such an animal as I wanted. I said 


that I should lose no time in going over to see 
the horse in question, 





| 





‘Na, na, sir,” said my friend, with a look of 
remarkable shrewdness; “na, na, that will never 
do. If you were to gang overan say you wanted 
the beast, the farmer would put an extra ten or 
fifteen pounds on his price. But Ill tell you 
what we’ll do. To-morrow forenoon I'll drive 
you over to the farm, and I'll say to the farmer,— 

“This is Mr. Green, our new minister. I was 
just gieing him a bit drive to see the country, 
And as we gaed by your house, jist by chance, | 
telled him that you had a bit beast to sell, and 
although I didna think it wad suit him ava’, yet 
it might do no harm to look at it at ony rate, 
He was na’ for comin’ in, the minister, for he 
had na’ time; but we have jist come in for ae 
minute, and if the beast’s at hame, ye can let us 
see’t, but if no, it does na matter a grain.’ 

‘Noo, if I say that to him, he’ll think we din- 
na heed about the beast, and he’ll na raise the 
price o’t.”’ 

I was quite surprised that a man of good char- 
acter should propose to a clergyman to become 
his accomplice in a plan of trickery and false- 
hood; but when I recovered breath, 1 told my 
man exactly what I thought of his proposal, and 
said I should want a horse forever, rather than 
get one by telling a score of lies. 

But my friend was quite unabashed by my re- 
buke, and evidently thought I was a young man 
of Quixotic notions of honor, of which a longer 
experience of life would happily rid me. 


———_+or 
ON THE PRAIRIES. 


A wise Christian love recognizes the same na- 
ture to be reached and taught in al little people 
—whether they are brown-stone-palace children 
or hole-in-the-ground children. There are a 
plenty of the latter sort in some parts of our 
land. Says the Sunday School Times: 


A missionary of the American Sunday school 
Union in the far West writes thus to an Eastern 
Sunday school, contributing to his work: ‘‘Would 
you like to have a story of my boys and girls? 
They live everywhere about; some in ‘dug-outs,’ 
—holes in the ground; some in ‘sod-houses,’ 
—built of turf; some in little log-houses; a few 
in houses roughly made of boards, little better 
than big dry-goods boxes. 

“What do they wear?’ Well, not much; 
many are barefooted, some bareheaded and bare- 
legged. ‘Where do they sleep?’ Well, not all 
their nests are feathered, I assure you; most 
have plenty of straw; some have corn-husks; a 
few are glad to get corn-cobs. 

“What do they eat?’ Mostly, corn-bread; 
generally they can get coffee, but without sugar. 
For the rest, they are ‘waiting to grow up with 
the country.” ‘How do you make Sunday 
schools? Generally in school-houses. We al- 
ways make much of singing to gather and keep 
them, though sometimes it is more woeful than 
joyful. 

“Do your boys and girls love Sunday 
schools?” So much do they love tle school that 
nearly every one tries to learn the lesson. Out 
of one hundred and eleven schools visited by me 
last Sabbath, nearly ninety could recite the 
titles, golden texts, and central truths.” 

The old Sunday school song is getting less 
true every year,— 

“Far out upon the prairie, 
Full many children dwell, 


Who never read the Bible, 
Or hear a Sabbath bell.” 





eS 
A NOBLE “NEWFOUNDLAND.” 


The Gardiner (Me.) IJome Journal says Mr. 
Hodgdon, of Lewiston, owes his life to the affec- 
tion of a Newfoundland dog, whose great devo- 
tion deserves to be recorded in this column. 
Mr. Hodgdon may tell the story in his own words: 


‘Nine years ago,” he says, “just after I had 
got home from the war of the rebellion, I went 
on a hunting and fishing excursion along the 
banks of the Moosemeguntie Lake in Oxford 
county, accompanied by a large Newfoundland 
dog. Delightful weather and abundance of 
game put me in high spirits. 

“One day, I launched a canoe into the water of 
the Moosemeguntic, to try my luck at fishing. 
The day’s fishing was attended with good suc- 
cess, and cheerfully I paddled home by the light 
of the moon to my camp. I was alighting from 
the canoe, dragging my fowling-piece behind, 
when suddenly the charges from both barrels of 
the gun went off, one entering my right side and 
the other passing up through my left arm, and 
lodging in the shoulder. 

“T fainted, and pitched headlong into the water, 
which was about ten feet deep. From that time 
until I was found I realized nothing, though at 
times I felt as if Iwas drowning. It appears 
that the dog, as I fell into the lake, immediately 
plunged in after me, and seized me by the right 
shoulder,—as I afterwards knew by the marks 
upon the flesh and upon my blouse, which was 
torn almost from my body. 

“The dog seems to have dragged me to the 
bank, so that just half of my body lay out of 
water. In this position I remained for two days 
and two nights without nourishment, and unat- 
tended except by my faithful dog, which went 
eight miles to a settlement in the county for 
help. I owe my life to that dog, and his life was 
as precious as my own to me after that. When 
his career was ended by getting into a bear- 
trap, I mourned for him as for a wife or parent.’ 
Mr. Hodgdon bears the scars of this adventure, 
from which he lost the use of his left arm. 

+09 ——— 

BEING asked to sign his initials to a document, 
he wanted to know “what nishuls were.”” “Why, 
your name being George Gould, you want two 
G’s.”” “Oh, I see,” he said, and wrote “2 Geeze.”” 
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For the Companion. 


CHRISTMAS EVE.” 


The stockings were hung in the corner, 
Three of them, all in a row; 
Tall Fred’s and dear little Mabel’s, 
And Will’s, with its scarlet toe. 
The good-night kisses were given, 
The evening prayers were said; 
And the quiet that reigned in the parlor, told 
That the children had gone to bed. 
Up stairs, from the quiet nursery, 
Where the lamp burned soft and low, 
I could hear the prattle of voices 
Come floating down below. 
And I knew bright eyes were trying 
A lengthened watch to keep; 
Lest Santa Claus pass by them, 
And they be fast asleep. 


“But,” said the voice of Mabel, 
“Perhaps he won’t come, because 
Lucy Gray says there’s no such person 
As good old Santa Claus. 
And if there isn’t,—truly, 
Why then he won't come, you know; 
And our stockings will all be empty, 
From the top, clear down to the toe.” 


Then up rose Will, indignant 
At such a suggestion as this, 
Such a sudden dispelling of fancies 
And visions of Christmas bliss. 

Of a rocking-horse saddled and bridled, 
Of stockings stuffed full to the toe; 
Of pictures and games without number, 

And a wonderful trumpet to blow. 


And with eyes all aglow with excitement, 
(As I took through the doorway a peep,) 

Said, “She don’t know anything ’bout it; 
I'm tired, and going to sleep. 

I wish you would stop your talking, 
For our stockings are hung below; 

And I know they’ll be full in the morning, 
*Cause my father told me so.” 


And I thought, O trustful childhood, 
How you shame our riper years! 
And so easily learn faith’s lesson, 
That we learn so slowly, with tears. 
And I thanked the little teacher, 
And silently asked, I might know 
That the way God leads us, is always right, 
For “Our Father tells us so.” KATE. 


————_ +0 
For the Companion. 


PLAYING POST-OFFICE. 





Four little cousins, two boys and two girls, 
and all kept in the house for three days by the 


storm! Do you wonder that on the afternoon of 
the third day mamma was almost in despair 
when the children came again, asking, ‘“‘What 
shall we do to amuse ourselves?” 

“T have lost my thinking-cap. 
she replied. 

“O dear!”’ cried auntie, who was writing 
away at her desk as fast as possible. ‘“O dear, 
don’t ask me! Yes—play post-office.”’ 

“How can we?” said Robin. 

“Tl be post-master,’’ said Howard. 

“Polly Pansy can’t write,”’ said Maidie. 

“Yes, I can; let me!’’ said Polly Pansy, press- 
ing up to auntie’s knee. 

Quickly auntie cut a large sheet of paper into 
eight little sheets, and took from her desk four 
shining black lead-pencils. And as quickly the 
children entered into the spirit of the play. 

With their building-blocks they erected post- 
office boxes along the piano. Howard was post- 
master, and stood behind it, to sort and deliver 
the mail. It took a long time to get the office 
built, the boxes numbered, and the plans all 
made; then there was a scratching of pencils. 


Ask auntie,” 


lines, curly marks, os and ss; it looked funny 
enough, but Polly could read it all aloud if any 
one doubted its being ‘‘real writing.” 

Quite a shower of notes went into the letter- 
box the first time the post-master announced 
that the Western mail would close in ten minutes. 
By the time he had sorted the letters, an impa- 
tient crowd of three was waiting at the window. 
Robin wore his father’s hat, Maidie wrapped 
herself in the sofa-blanket, and Polly Pansy car- 
ried a cane and wore grandma’s spectacles. 
Howard was very polite, and distributed a 
great many letters; then he advertised one for 
mamma. So she left her sewing to get it, and 
popped something slyly into the letter-box when 
Howard did not see her. 

“Read my letters, please,” said Polly Pansy. 
‘Read them all aloud to me.” 

So mamma began: 

“DEAR POLLY PANsy,— When I go back out 
West, I mean to take you in my pocket. 

Yours truly, J. JACOB ASTOR.” 

“That's Robin, I know. Not Jackabaster at 

all.” 
The boys laughed so long and loud at this 
speech, Polly began to frown, but mamma hast- 
ened to open the next wee note in the little girl’s 
hand. 

“Why, this seems to be poetry!” she said. 

“Miss PoLLY PANnsy,— 

A little girl that frowns and glowers 

Is more disliked than thunder-showers ; 

A little girl that’s kind and Bay 

Is sweeter than the flowers in May. 
Respectfully yours, MOTHER GOOSE.”’ 

‘“Hum!’’ said Polly Pansy, with her finger in 
her mouth, “‘spect I don’t fret much.”’ 

But nobody listened to this remark, because 
the children suddenly found out that each one 
had a poetry letter, as Maidie called it. 

This was Robin's: 

“Mr. ROBERT OHIO,— 

A little boy went in to swim, 
A large sea-serpent followed him; 


The boy turned round without surprise, 
And smote that animal in the eyes. 


MORAL, 
Six times seven are forty-two; 
What a boy has done a boy can do. 
MOTHER GOOSE.” 

‘“‘That’s because you brag so about how you 
can swim,” said Howard. 

‘J think it means he can learn the multiplica- 
tion-table as well as Johnny Sands, if he tries as 
hard to do it as he tries to beat the other boys in 
playing,”’ said wise Maidie. 

“You feel pretty good to-day, don’t you?’ 
said Robin, rudely. ‘‘Telling me what to do!” 

But Maidie looked so sweet and sober, he felt 
ashamed, and putting his arm around her, said, 
“Let’s hear your poetry letter; it ought to be 


nice.”’ 
“Kind words and loving ways 
Make sunshine in the rainiest days.”’ 


“So they do!”’ cried Robin, heartily. 
been real jolly all the time.” 

Just then Howard spied a package in the let- 
ter-box and took it out. 

Four paper dolls! And while the children 
laughed with joy, they agreed to play post-office 
the next stormy day. 

I advise you to do the same. Cc. A. @ 


“You've 


——_———___+o> 
For the Compunion. 
CONUNDRUM CHAINS. 
FOR A CHRISTMAS TREE. 

All the materials you need are ten or twelve 
pieces of card or bristol-board cut perfectly 
round, about this size, and neatly notched about 
the edge, in this way: 


and about two yards of narrow, bright-colored 
ribbon. 

First, mark the circle, and cut it out plain, 
and then, with your scissors, notch the edges 
carefully around. Six in each chain will do, 
and will be as many, perhaps, as your patience 
will allow you to notch. 

I forgot to say there are two chains to be 
made, and it is prettier to have six of white 
and six of tinted paper, pink or blue, and a dif- 





Polly Pansy wrote too, bless her!-—-criss-cross 








ferent colored ribbon for each chain. 


“ = 


I said you only needed ribbon and paper, but | 
the essential thing is a conundrum written on | 
each circle of one chain, and the answers on the | 
circles of the others. 
On one side of the circle write No. 1, and on 
the opposite side of the same piece a conun-| 
drum, On the next, No. 2, and so on. 
Then on the answers put No. 1 on one side, 
and the answer corresponding to No. 1 of the | 
other chain opposite, and so on, 
Make a hole through the centre of No. 1, and | 
put the ribbon through, and tie a knot to hold it 
in place, just one loop, making a loose hard 
knot. Leave about two inches of ribbon. Tie 
another knot, thread on No. 2, and so on, until 
the six are threaded, when you tie the ends ina 
bow-knot, and it is ready to throw over a branch 
of your tree. 
One person takes one chain, and some one else 
another, and if the conundrum is not guessed, 
the answers are ready. 

They not only look pretty on the tree, but 
afford a good deal of amusement. 
Yon can get original conundrums from friends, 
or take those already in use. Here is a chain I 
once made for a tree: 











On No. 1 the conundrum is, ‘To what port 
was Henry VIII. determined to go when he 
married Anne Boleyn?” On No. 1 of the other 
chain was the answer,—‘‘He was bound to Ha 
vana”’ (have Anne). 

The longer your chains, the prettier, and if 
you can select your conundrums, and have the 


neatly, I think you will be paid for the trouble. 
i, PB. B 
a ae 


For the Companion. 


A CHRISTMAS GREETING. 





Though notes be coarse, 
And voices hoarse, 

The words we try to say 
Mean this: to all, 

Both great and small, 
A merry Christmas day. 


[The notes form the words, “Merry Christmas,” 
while the dark part of the singers’ clothing spells 
“TO ALL.”’] 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
BIRD RHYME PUZZLES, 

The answer to the first line of each couplet namesa bird, 
and the answer to the second line must rhyme with the 
bird’s name. 

XAMPLE: 
I shave the Andes’ peaks with level wing, (condor), 
To ramble aimless without reasoning, (wander), 

I led where French and Roman legions trod, 

I follow reynard o’er the dewy sod. 

I live on death, protected by the law, 





From noblest pains my high estate I draw, 


patience to notch your circles, and write them | 


et 


Astride my swampy nest I warm my brood, 

I come from heaven, a messenger of good, 

Emblem of knowledge, type of lore am I, 

In wintry woods a dismal, mournful cry. 

Iam a thief, I must admit the corn, 

A welcome harbor to the tempest-torn. 

Web-footed, pouched, I live the shore along, 

A mountain sacred to the lyre and song. 

From lone lagoons you hear my piercing cry, 

Iam aprecious gift for which we sigh. 

Iwalk with pride the burning desert sand, 

And I'm a sea-bird seldom found on land. 

You always know me by my noisy clatter, 

A garden root, and that is what’s the matter. 

WAKE ROBIN. 
2. 
LETTER ANAGRAMS, 
Something new: 

Write the exact definition of the letters as they are 
laced. Then transpose your definition into a word hav- 
ng the same meaning as the word which is given under 

the letters in the puzzle, 

EXaMPLe:—K 

Intoxicated. 

Ans.:—N under K—drunken. 


T 
H 
A report. 
Cc 
ce) 
Part of a bond, 
AR 
Sound of a trumpet. 


HE 


Something light. CHARL, 


3. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 

















What’s the difference between this stove ware and 
the well-known fish ? CLGIE BELL. 


4. 
CHARADE, 

A successful business man being asked the secret 
of his success, replied: 

“First, a receiver of money; second, one of the 
fairest of women, the first of the land; third, a care- 
ful listener to all advice; fourth, diligent workers in 
proper season. These form a motto well worth 
reeding.”’ Can any of our young readers discover 
the hidden meaning of the above language ? 

L. Goss, 
5. 
CONSONANT DROP-LETTER PUZZLES. 
Proverbs. 
Supply consonants, taking the vowels in order as they 
come. 
EXAMPLE:—A cooeeea, 
ns.:—A new broom sweeps clean, 
1, Eaouie, 
Uienie. 
2, Eeooneoe. 
Eueouneineonean, B, 


6. 

CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 
My first is in cellar, but not in stair; 
My second is in wolf, but not in bear; 
My third is in Cain, but not in Abel; 
My fourth is in note, but not in label; 
My fifth is in meadow, but not in land; 
My sixth is in ocean, but not in strand; 
My seventh is in stay, but not in go; - 
My eighth is in high, but not in low; 
My ninth is in love, but not in joy; 
My tenth is in Thebes, but not in Troy ;.. 
My whole isstrong, in every part, 
Has power to stand, and power to start. J. 





Conundrums. 


What was the first thing the magnet ever attract- 
ed? Attention. 

Why is a whisper like treason? Because it is not 
aloud (allowed). 

Who are the most steadfast followers of our fort+ 
unes? Our creditors. 

Why is “naming the day” like a naval battle? 
| Because it’s a marrytime engagement. 
| Why isa compositor like a cripple? Because he 
; can’t get along without a stick. 
|. What piece of carpentry becomes a gem as soon as 
| itis finished? A-gate. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1.MOUSE 

OTTER 

UTICA 


2. Ovid. 

3. Alter, halter. ‘Table, stable. Offer, coffer. 
After, rafter. Aster, master. Lease, please, Often, 
— Eater, heater. Alice,malice. Ample, sam- 

e. 

° 4. Fido shows how it is done, 
As starting off upon a run, 
He sets down three and carries one. 





s) 
MASSIVE 
| % Varieties of kitchen utensils: Frying-pan, plates 
| rack, saucepan, rossting-jack, spice box, tonst rack, 
| colander, 
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HARD STUDY HEALTHFUL, 

It may comfort anxious parents, who fear lest 
their children’s health may give way at school, to 
know that it is asserted that hard study prolongs 
life instead of shortening it. A physician, Dr. 
Beards, has taken the pains to gather statistics from 
a wide range, in regard to the longevity of great 
scholars and writers. He was surprised at the re- 
sults. The list includes the names of five hundred 
men eminent in history, quite a number of whom, 
like Keats and Pascal, died early. But the average 


life of the five hundred was over sixty-four years, 





This is far beyond the average age of business men, 
or farmers or mechanics, and seems to prove that | 
hard thinking and long study are not injurious to |i 
health, as so many suppose. 

One objection may indeed be made to this infer- | 
ence, and carries with it much weight. It may 
be said that most of these men had superior consti- 
tutions, and that it was in part their physical vigor | 
which gave them their 
me oy strain, If 


great powers of enduring a | 
this be so, nature is wise, and 
gives a love of study to those who can bear the hard 
work without peril. 


ous > —— 


FORKS A MODERN FASHION, 

Three hundred years ago, forks were unknown in 
England, About the first English sovereigu who is 
known to have had a fork was Queen Elizabeth. 
Several forks were presented to her, but it is doubt- 
ful whether she used them on ordinary occasions, 
A writer thus describes the uncleanly way in which 
our ancestors ate: 

Each man had his own knife, and at dinner seized 
the joint with his hand, and cut off what he wished; 
the dish was then passed on to the next, who did the 
same. The knife then cut up the portions into 
small pieces, which were put into the mouth by the 
fingers of the hand unoccupied by the knife. 

In many parts of Spain, at present, drinking- 
glasses, spoons and forks are rarities; and in taverns 
in many countries, particularly in some towns in 
France, knives are not placed on the table, because 
it is expected that each person has one of his own, 
acustom which the French seem to have retained 
from the old Gauls, But as no person will any 
longer eat without forks, landlords are obliged to 
furnish these, together with plates and spoons. 


> - 


IN CASE OF ACCIDENT. 
Prof. Wilder gives these short rules for action in 
ease of accident: 


For dust in the eyes, avoid rubbing, dash water 
into them. Remove cinders, ete., with the round 
— of alead pencil. Remove insects from the ear 
oy tepid water; never put a hard instrument into 
the ear. If an artery is cut, compress above the 
wound; if a vein is cut, compress below. If choked, 
get upon all fours and cough. For light burns, dip 
the part in cold water; if the skin is destroyed, cover 
with varnish. 

Smother a fire with carpets, ete.; water will often 
spread burning oil and increase the danger. Before 
passing through smoke, take a fall breath, and then 
stoop low, but if carbon is suspected, then walk erect. 

Suck poisonous wounds, unless your mouth is 
sore. Enlarge the wound, or better, cut the part 
out without delay. Hold the wounded part as long 
as can be borne to a hot coal, or end of acigar. In 
ease of poisoning, excite vomiting by tickling the 
throat, or by water or mustard, For acid poisons 
give acids; in case of opium poisoning give strong 
Coffee and kee p moving. If in water, float on the 
back with the nose and mouth projecting. For 
apoplexy, raise the head and body; for fainting, lay 
the person flat. 


—_—.—_____ 
DISGUSTED. 

People new to the ways of public roads should 
hold themselves continually ready to be surprised, 
But, after all, if such persons were never “caught,” 
the world would have far fewer opportunities for 


smiling, Says the New Bedford Standard: 


THE Y OUTH’S COMPANION, 
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railway train not a thousand miles from this city. 
The vewsboy, in accordance with his usual custom, 
passed through the car and placed a paper in each 
seat for the purpose of advertising his wares. In 
one seat was an old gentleman, apparently from the 
rural districts, who took up the paper, got out his 
glasses, and settled himself to enjoy the perusal of 
the paper, at the same time exclaiming, audibly, 
“Well, people say that railros ads aint accommodatin’, 
but it kinder seems as if givin’ the passengers papers 
to read for nothin’ was accommodatin’, anyhow.” 
By this time the boy had reached the end of the car, 
and had commenced collecting the papers again. 
When he came to the old gentleman, he had consid- 
erable trouble in making him understand that he 
must either give up the paper or pay for it; and the 
passengers had a quiet laugh to see the look of dis- 
gust that crept into the old man’s face when he 
found that the supposed accommodation of the road 
was nothing but a newsboy’s trick of trade. 

= > 


HOW HE DID It. 

Who can fathom the depth of miserly meanness 
in the man who loves his money better than he does 
his boy? The Philadelphia Times gives the follow- 
ing as fact, among the item relics of centennial time: 


One day, a countryman stepped up to an en- 
trance with his son, aged ten years. He paid his 
own fee of tifty cents, but refused to give more than 
twenty-five cents for the boy’s admission. As the 
keeper would not accept this, the father told the 
little fellow to remain just outside the fence till he 
returned from doing the exhibition. Mr. Skinflint 
wandered among the wonders till he got hungry, 
when he returned to the fence and received some 
lunch through an opening from the obedient, patient 
youngster, to whom he gave three cents to get din- 
her at a neighboring apple-woman’s stand. Then 
the loving father retraced his steps and gave two 
more hours to the show, after which he again re- 
turned, put a cent’s worth of ground nuts in the 
young farmer’s pocket, and the pair jogged towards 
a street car. 


_— — 


POOR LITTLE BUTTONS. 

There is no sadder sight to a feeling heart than 
hard -driven, overworked childhood. A foreign 
correspondent, writing from his lodging in a pension 
or chalet in Venice, to the Boston Transcript, says: 


The establishment boasts numerous retainers, 
mostly maids of all work, but our attention is drawn 
exclusively to a sinall pale girl, whom we call the 
* Marchioness,”’ and a small pale boy, whom we call 
“Buttons.” Why need such mites work so hard? 

Suttons is only fourteen, and he drags heavy trunks 
about, and moves furniture, and does the work of 
two men, besides running on all the errands, and 
blacking all the boots, and waiting at the table, 

If you ask him if these things are not too heavy, 
he smiles brightly, and says, “No, indeed!” with the 
air of a Hercules, so brave a heart has the little 
man, 

So he goes about, lifting, and pulling, and stagger- 
ing under heavy loads, and breathing hard, and he 
has a hollow cough that makes the heart ache to 
hear from such a child, and it does not require much 
wisdom to know what is going to happen to him be- 
fore long—poor little Buttons! 


——— 


AN INDIAN GIRL’S GRIEF. 

The power and depth of affectionate feeling in the 
breasts of copper-colored maidens is attested in 
facts as well as celebrated in poetry. Readers of 
the Companion will remember the story of Spotted 
Tail’s daughter, who died of disappointed affection. 
The Powhaska (Indian) Herald says: 


There lives on Sand Creek, in this reservation, a 
full-blood Osage girl, Louisa Moshonkoshe, of about 
eleven years, whose attachment for the superinte nd- 
ent, matron, and others who are engaged in the con- 
duct of the school at this place, is so great, and of a 
nature so intense, that she is growing prematurely 
old. She was taken from the wigwam of a hunter 
when about nine years of age, and before the school 
closed (for the want of funds), she “talked English,” 
and even wrote a letter that was published in the 
first volume of this paper. She mourns almost con- 
stantly, refuses to eat much of the time, refuses to 
wear the blanket, and is day by day wasting away. 


IN HER EAR. 

Active children not unfrequently get themselves 
into trouble in this way. What was done in the fol- 
lowing case, as a remedy, suggests what may be done 
again: 

The Archives Medicales Belges says, ‘A little girl, 
three years old, put an insect into herear. Sharp 
cries, agitation, convulsive symptoms, ensued. In- 
jections of water were m: ade without result. The 
physician then conceived the idea of asphyxiating 
the insect by means of chloroform. He dropped 
four drops of chloroform upon a small = of cot- 
ton, which he introduced into the ear. Immediately 
the child ceased crying, and complained no further 
of any disagreeable sensation. The insect had be- 
come asphyxiated; an injection of warm water 
brought it away de ad, and no further trouble en- 


sued,”’ 
— 


Hearts, like doors, can ope with ease 
To very, very little key: 
And don’t forget th: at they are these, 
“I thank you, sir,” and, “if you please,” 
Then let us watch those little things, 
And so respect each other, 
That not a word, or look, or tone, 
May wound a friend or brother, 


——_s————— 


FREDERICK THE GREAT, after a very terrible en- 
gagement, asked his officers, ** Who be haved the most 
intrepidly during the engagement?” The prefe r 
ence was given to himself. “You are mistaken,” 
replied the King; “the boldest fellow was a fifer, 
whom I passed twenty times during the contest, and 
he did not vary a note during the whole time.” 


A RECENT NUMBER of a lady’ 8 magazine, in its 
“Housekeepers’ Department,” informs its re: anders 
that “Virginia housewives make the best of pickles.’ 
This is a horrible suggestion. We can never con- 
sent to any scheme which proposes to make the 
women of Virginia an article of food. 


A @oop CHARADE—“My first (syllable) is com- 
pany; my second shuns company; my third calls 
company; and my whole entertains company.’ 
Give it up? Why, co-nun-drum, of course.—New 





Au amusing scene occurred recently in a car ona, 


York Graphic. 


Deafness Relieved. No 
G, J. WOOD, Madison, Ind. 


medicine. Book free. 
Com. 

Hearing Restored—Great invention by one who 

was deaf for twenty years. Send stamp for particulars. 
JNO. GaARMORE, Lock-box 905, Covington,Ky. Com. 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills, 
For the cure of Headache, Biliousness and Indiges:ion, 
superior to all others. Sold by all Druggists. Com. 


Corticelli Sewings and Twist 
Unequalled for Hand or Machine Use. 


$20 A MONTH. “Outfit rout $1, fees to agents. 
q Excel. Mfg. Co., 151 Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


25 FANCY CARDS. All styles, with name. 10 
2 cents, postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Me Ze 


14 DIES can make $5 a day in their own city or town. 
4 Address ELLIS MAN’G CO., Waltham, Mass. 

2 D& Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cts., 
post-paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
REVOLVERS 22: 70 styles. Ill. Cat. free. 
WESTERN GUN WoORES, , Chicago, Il. 


Com. 








Finely Printed Visiting Cards, (9 tix tints,) with 
40 your name on them all for only 10 cts. Write for 
sample. STAR PRINTING Co., Northford, C onn. 


EXE CARDS with name, 10 cts. and stamp. 


Agent’s outfit, 10cts. Samples for stamp. 
Address M. W. DOWD & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


25 UNIQUE, ELEGANT | CARDS, w with) name, 
2 10 cts. »post- paid, ALERT PRINTING CO. 
West Stockbridge, “Mass. 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonials received. Terms liberal.Pare 
ticulars tree. J.Worth & Co.St. Louis, Mo. 
5 FINELY PRINTED Visiting Cards, 10 vari- 
eties, in splendid Case, for 25 cts. 9 sz imples for 3c. 
ly B. KNEELAND & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


CLARKE’S INDELIBLE PENCIL CO., 


Box 141, Northampton, Mass, Send 35 cts. for Agent’s 
Sample, "ke. 


NewGoods never before introduced for 
Terms that can’t be beat. Mammoth * AGENTS 
Catalogue free. E. NASON & Co., 111 Nassau st. N. Y. 


S$: > ENTERPRISE PRINTING PRESSES. 
ced A great success. Four Sizes, Send stamp for Cat- 
alogue to J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Ct. 


SEND l0c. & 3c stamp for 50 extra fine Cards, with 
I 


yourname on them. JEWETT & KING, 
Box 436, New Haven, Conn. 
"Made by ONE agent in 57 days! 13 new 
articles, a. free. Address, 
- M. LIMINGTON, Chicago. 
YOUR NAME sent for 15 ¢c.; 50 Granite, 20 c¢.; 
quaintance, 15c. Otherstylesatlike rates. E legant Card 
Cases 10 & 15 c, each. Standard Card Co., Brockton, Mass. 


QyANTED: SALESMEN at asalary of $1200 a 








aati, printed on 50 Nice Bristol Cards 
30 A 


- Sre ree. 


A Universal Remedy. 
TROCHEs,” 


“Brown’s Bronchial 
for Coughs, Colds and Bronchial Affections, 
stand firstin public favor and confidence; this result has 


been achieved by a test of many years. Com. 
he Great “HARD TIMES” PAPER. 1). 
best, the cheapest, the most popular. Subscribe for the 


Cricket on the Hearth, 


a mammoth 16-page Illustrated paper (size Harper’s Week- 
), devoted to Literature, Romance, Useful Knowledge 
musement, etc.,etc. Only $1 per year, with choice of 

three premiums: "the large and beautiful chromo, * Yes or 

No?” any book by Charles Dickens, or a Box of Station- 

ery; paper without premium, 75 cents per year. We also 

send it four months on trial for only 25 cents, 

MLUrt copy for stamp. Agents wanted, Address F, 

LUPTON « & CO., Publishers, 37 Park Row, New York. 


50 in two days, $ 
one day. TRY IT. 
For 120 pages, facts 
ay two green stamps on back of Postal Card, or 
Letter, and mail to PATENT AGENCY Works, 
LOWELL, MASS, 
HAVE YOU A FRET SAW. 
Here’s ——s will just suit you, 
350 New Patterns, 
Perfectly splendid, cheap, charming. 
Every fret sawer should frame them, 
Send P. O. stamp for cat alogue free, 
HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, § 
46 Beekman Street, N Y. City. aWilg, 
A) Caras, no two alike, 10c; 40 of same in handsome 
double case, 35c; 25 chromo, 25c; 50 Cardinal Red, 
lic; 25Jet in gold, 25¢; 10 handsome Chr istmas 
and New Year chromo cards, no two alike, llc. 
Samples and a large 40 column paper for 3c. Age nts 
wanted. G. B. ULLMAN, 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass, | 


HUNT’S REMEDY 


A AIDnev aeorciNE 


A peskives remedy for Dropey and all diseases of 
the idneys, Bladder and Urinary Or- 
emedy is purely vegetable and 
aly for the above diseases. It has 
ay bottle warranted. Send to W. 
., for illustrated pamphlet. 
et your Pah wy don’ t have it, he will order it for you, 








Bi to Loca and sell goods to Dealers. NO 

The Greenbook & Paterson City Nurseries. 
Visiting Cards, Re rds of Merit, Book Marks, &c., sent, 
in 5tints of gilt, 35 cts. ; 25 Snowflake, 

GLOBE CARD CO., Lock. Tox 319, Providence, R. I. 


PEDD G. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 
yt iy Mowttor Masuractvgine Co., Cincinnati, Obio. 
Floral and Fashion Journal. Free for 1876! 
Address GRE IVE S & CO., Box 2853, New York. 
502 ) ELEGANT ‘CHROMO CARDS, in Card 
5 reine new designs, Flowersand Leaves) suitable for 
post-paid, for 40 ct prints a. 10 cts. a line extra, 
= JE WETT Ci RD CO., New 5 Haven, Conn. 
50 Mixed. Cards, name in Gold or Ink, 
25 cts.; 15 for 10cts.; ; 50, _notwo alike, 
Marble or Scroll, 25 cts. ; Lid bas — 25 cts. Agents’ outfit, 
10 cts. Commission 35 per 
CHRISTMAS PACKET. 100 used and unused. 
50 cts.; 50 varieties, 25 cts.; 100 mixed, set Treasury, 5 


Turkey, 5 Jamaica, 15 Officials, each 10 cts. sagt set. A 
present with every order of 25 cts. Circulars free. 
Wma. POWELL, 221 Greenwich Street, Philadelphia, 


MIXED CARDS. No two alike. Best as- 
5 sortment out, perfumed, with elegant case, 30c.: 12 
Glass Scroll Cards, in gold, 2. 25 Aequé athane, i2kinds, 
l0c.; Imitation Morocco Card Case, for pockets, 20c.; 25 
Eureka Blank Se aa 20c. Agents wanted! Outfit, ioe, 
Samples, ae. U. CARD CO., Warsaw, N.Y. 


FINE CARDS. 11 varieties, sent in neat 
case, with samples, terms to agents, etc., for 
30 cents; 50 colored _Bristols, 20 cents; 50 
Snowflake, 40 cents. a of wor 


. F. COOL E Y, Brockton, Mass. 


aie VISITING C ARDS, with 
your name and a Valuable Book, for 25 cts.; 25 
Embossed Cards, 25 cts. Agent’s Sample Book 
Complete, 50 cts. Agents wanted. Romegies 

for stamp. FRENCH & ROUNI 
your name neatly printed on them 


Ssrouiien, Mass. 
Wk WILL all, for 10 cts. and stamp. This is the 


best offer ever made as the cards are not the small kind 
that are being advertised all through the country, but are 
a large size card of the best vg 4 Flirtation Cards (20 
styles), 10 cts. Agents’ Outfit, 25 cts. 

‘Address CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 


Bristol Visiting Cards, with yo yout. 
mame faey printed, sent for 2be. @sam- 
ples of CHROMO, Snowflake, Damask, 

Glass, etc., with prices, sen tfor3c. stamp. 
pod have’ over 200 styles. Agents 


ed. A.TI.Fuller& Con ‘Brockton, Mass. 

Boy COOK BOOK: or how to pre- 
pare nice dishes at moderate cost. Just what every 
ousekeeper wants—containing over four hundred 
carefully tried recipes. For sale by all booksellers or 
sent free by mail for 30 cents. Address ALBERT 
COGSWE ELL, Publisher, 46 Beekman St., New } York. 
YOUR NAME! Printed on 25 
Transparent cards for 25cents. Each 
card contains a NOBBY scene. AGENTS 





Send 40 Extra Mixed Cards, with 





Ry 
WANTED. 
samples post-paid. Address GEORGE D. BURTON, 

New Ipswich, N. H. — 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


Tumbi: un. 
$27; 6x9 

COMPLETE FOR 85. 

ELL, 

Boston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. 

For either of the following: OR 

400 nicely assorted Decaleomanie; 

4 Sheets Scrap Book Pictures; 1 


— 
SEND 
25 


eo Vv betting Cards, neatly p rin 
CTS. A. W. Locke, 75 Madison St., _ i. ALL. 


bi bo rety Gem Chromos; 
8 Card Chromos; 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


sizes and prices. 


lor entertainments and pe 
# Paysweil on a small capita 4-page catalogue free. 
Centennial medal and diploma has been awarded to 
Me Allister, M’f’¢ Optician. 49 Nassau Street, New York. 





Full outfits and all particulars for 10 cents; 20 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- STEVENS 
- - = oe pate ye ox 


yp 4x > 

8x12. $60. “PRINTING OFFICE 
Stamp 
for catalogue to CU we IS & MITCH- 
Type Founders, 21 Brattle St., 


and Stereopticons of all 
Pictures il- 
lustrating every subject for schools, churches, par- 
blic exhibitions. 


~ ATEUR PRINTERS, buy cards of us. We have 
100 ty ransparent cards, 25 new and nobby scenes, 35¢; chro- 
mo cards, 10 varieties, 55e per 100. Have 300 styles of chromo 
cards. Agent for printing presses. Circulars and price list 
QHORT. HAND WITHOUT A MASTER- 
Odell’s System, by which the nature of taking down 
Sermons. Lectures, Trials, Speeches, etc., may be acquired 
ment. Price 25 cts. Sent on receipt of price, ~ fi HAPPY 
HOURS CO., No. 1 Chambers Street, New York 
The best always dhampask. 
name finely printed, 25c. Our cards, 
work and prices always suit. 12 ele- 
ee in samples for 3c stamp. Un- 
Send for circulars (free), J. A. Morrill, (B) Fulton, N. Y. 
APPY NEW YEAR, 
25 New Year’s Cards, assort- 
Cards, 10 colors, with yourname 
rinted on them, ont an elegant 
orocco Card C nae, me! pores. 
CARD CO., Ashland, Mass. 
15 cts, 250 Ele: = assorted Decalcomanie; All 
50 Splendid Gem Chromos; 
Buys 8 Beautiful Mounted Card Chromos; fo or 
ither Lovely Surprise Bouquet. All post 
' pecoiacns lett Address Henry 8S. Date, ORIE I. ' 
| Indispensable with F ~y Saws. It 
will make beautiful ornamental work with 
or without a saw ; will drill 75 holes per min- 
= will; every one praises it. Sent by mail on 
receipt of $1. a AN SMITH, 
EW HAVEN, Cony. 
CHARLEY ROSS. 
Written by his Father. A complete account of 
this most mysterious abduction and exciting 
sells all other books. One agent took 50 orders in one 
day. Terms liberal. Address, Jonn E. Potter & Co., 
Publishers, Philadelphia, 
‘4 Save money! Do 
x ov wis Printing. advertising 
Press for cards, a envelopes, etc. 
e good pastime for » yas and can 
‘cS! ai eT money by Ab sey in small jobs. 
excess Send two stamps for catalogue. 
to Mfrs, KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn 
ARD BUYERS, ATTENTION! Best offer 
as follows: 5 each of Glass, Marble, Granite and Tinted 
Bristol; 6 of Snowflake and 4 of Plaid; variety of colors. 
gantly printed in different styles of type, and the pack 
will also contain 25 Blank Bristol and 25 Scroll Cards, to- 
ether with 16 White Bristol, neatly printed in your name. 
Terms to Agents sent with each Pack. 
F. W. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 
and stamp. Beautiful eae and large commissions 
given to agents, Over 200 styles of cards, type, &ec. 
Agents’ outfit ets. “Try 


ver 500 varieties. Price e per 100 at 1000 rates » post-paid, 
Samples |] l0c. N. E. Card Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 
in a few hours. Sixty-second Edition, with a supple- 
(ARDS 50 visiting cards, all styles, with 
equalled offers to agents. New 3 an. 
ed designs, and 25 Visiting 
for ss ce Address NO 
35 Embossed Scrap Book Pictures: 
~~ THE FRET WORK DRI 
ute without danger of splitting, as an awl 
“AGENTS WANTED | ‘er the STORY of 

search. With fac-simile letters and illustrations. Out- 
(First Premium ahead of All at Centennial, Hand and Self- Inking. 
Large 

ceed large wo! can work them, 
have much fun andmake money 
BO YS very fast at printing cards, etc., 
yet! Toall who send me 25cts., I will send 100 cards 
Also Cream and White Bristols. 10 of them will be ele- 
Please send two 3c stamps for mailing. Price list and 
VY OU R N A M E X Neatly printed on 40 
ised Sands, for 10 cts. 

y us 
$ BROTHE RS, Northford, Conn. 


WARD B. SNYDER 


MAN FACTURER OF — 


SKATES, 


50 Mixed Visiting Cards. 1 Re: 

Acquaintance Cards, 18 styles, oe 

Transparent (nobby scene in each), 

25 Comic Envelopes, new, l5e: 50 bel 

>| Cards, lic. Agents wanted! 25 samples, full outfit, etc., 
for lic. Address Bay STATE CARD Co., Brockton, Mass. 








sill 


fol 


